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We Call Attention ¥ 
To the ADVERTISEMENTS in the INTELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL,—all of them,—particularly to those de- 


scribing something 


«« WANTED.” 


We recommend our readers, of both sexes, to look at these attentively. 
Some of them present the desires of persons who wish engagement ; others, 


of those who wish help. 


In order to render service to both classes represented we ask your attén- 


tive consideration of the notices, 


~ This Week and Every Week. 








MIDDLE-AGED, RELIABLE MAN, FRIEND, 
desires employmeut. Would like an inter- 
view with a firm doing first-class business, 

who needs a conscientious person ; has had experi- 
ence as collector, salesman, book-keeper, etc. 
Friends preferred. Address W., this Office. 


OSITION WANTED BY A YOUNG WOMAN, 
Friend, as housekeeper, companion, or gov- 
erness. Experienced housekeeper and travel- 

ing companion. Address X., this office. 


OSITION WANTED BY YOUNG LADY, 
Friend, as companion to an elderly or conva- 
lescent lady. Address T., this Office. 


ANTED.—A POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 
, by young lady, Friend. Address Z, Office 
Intelligencer and Journal. 


ANTED.— A WOMAN, FRIEND, WOULD 
like to borrow, for only a few years, three 
thousand dollars, to buy a long-established 

and good business. Can give no security but the 
business, which is a good one, and personal prop- 
erty to the amount of one thousand dollars. Can 
assure any one willing to lend that the debt would 
be paid gradually and as soon as possible, as the 
va of the loan upon the mind of the borrower 
would be far heavier than any desire to keep the 
money. Address Y., this office. 











ANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN, FRIEND, OF 
both Normal and Collegiate training, de- 
sires a position as teacher. Address U., 


this Office. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN AS TEACHER 
in a family, one capable of preparing pu- 


pils tor college. 
rie yori Address S., this Office. — 


OUNG WOMAN (FRIEND), RELIABLE AND 
trustworthy, desires position as managing 
housekeeper, matron, or an tion of trust. 

References, if desired. Among ends preferred. 
Address, with particulars, J., 806 N. 16th Street, 
Fhiladelphia, Pa. 

LFRED L. SELLERS, 

A ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 

Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut 8t. 

609 SwEDE STREET, 


John Faber Miller, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
in Montgomery and Philadelphia 








RUBBER GARDEN HOSE. 
Headquarters Globe Rubber Company’s Goods. 

These being made by a reliable and well- 
known Rubber Com y, are sold to be as repre- 
sented, and can be depended upon to give entire 
satisfaction. 

A fair hose, 74 cents a foot ; a good hose, 10 cents 
a foot; a very good hose, 12 cents a foot ; an extra 
heavy hose, 15 cents a foot. Reels 75 cents, and all 
attachments at very low figures. Send your order 
by mail. E. L. PEIRCE, 

19 NORTH SECOND STREET PHILADELPHIA, 





28th Anniversary of the 
Universal Peace Union, 
Mystic, Conn., 15th, 16th, 17th of Eighth Month, 


Morning and Afternoon, in the Grove 
of the Peace Union. 


Easy of access for those attending Friends’ Phil- 
anthropic Union, at Cheppea=s. by taking the 
Stonington boat, New York City. 

Peace through Arbitration, Temperance, Equal 
Rights, etc., etc., will be considered by eminent 
speakers from different parts of the country. 

Excellent board can be had at $1 By day. 

ALFRED H. LOVE, President. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 


305-307 Walnut St., Phila. 


Travelers’ Credits, 


available in all parts of the world. 
NO COMMISSION charged on part not used. 


JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 


Offers for sale 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 
Philadelphia City Ground Rents. 
Desirable Bonds of Home Improvements, 
and all First-class Securities. 
School, City, 
and coonty Warrants 


rank next to Governments as to Safely, yield 644 to 
7 per cent. income and over. Also, 


SCHOOL BONDS. 
No investments that are so safe yield as good an 
income. We will gladly furnish full information. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 332 Drexel Building, Phila. 


“The Quaker Ideal.” 


By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents ; in cloth binding, 
50 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 





EVIS P. MARSHALL, 
Photographer, 
1883 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fine pho phs and crayon portraits. Enlarg- 
ing of da and faded pictures a specialty. and 
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Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lona ISLAND. 

A 
Thorough courses prengring for admission to any 
college, or furnishing & good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 


. The school is under the care of Friends, and is | 
ney located on Long Island, about 30 miles | 


rom New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 
dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


: j 
Friends’ School, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
n Ninth month 10, 1894. The work 


Will re-o 


begins with Kindergarten and ends with the High | 
A department for | 


School and College Preparato’ 
the training of teachers and Kindergartners. Spe- 


cial rates for Friends. Good boarding in families of | 


Friends. Catalogues mailed when requested. 


SaAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


Darlington Seminary you, 
Borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Thirty-ninth School 
month 17th next. Beautiful and healthly location. 
Grounds, 27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Liter- 
ary, and Linguistic Courses of Study. Also, an Art 
Department. New Gymnasium. This school has 
been uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms, $180 per year. 

For Illustrated Catalogue address the principal, 


Richard Darlington, Ph. D., 


West Chester, Penna. 





For 
g Ladies. 


' . j 
Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class academy and college preparatory school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 

For circulars ay 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
tt School for both sexes under the care 

Purchase Quarterly Mee The present build- 
ing is new and much enla) , and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

m New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Fall College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, gineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES Dz GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 








Swarthmore Grammar School. | 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Catalogues for 1893-94 are ready and will be 
mailed on application to any one desiring informa- 
tion about the school. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Edward C. Dixon. 


Boarding and Day School for both sexes 


Year commences Ninth | 
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QSED IN HOSPITALS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 


Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA., 
Under care of a Committee of Kennett Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, opens Ninth Month 3, 1894. 
Circulars will be forwarded to any one desiring 


information about the school. Address 
M. L. YEATMAN, Kennett Square, Pa. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; 
extensive grounds ; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical, 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual ial care will 

ven to the moral and 

by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


pu 


Peirce School 


The Representative Business 
School of America for Both 
Sexes. ‘ 


Becond, Third and Fourth Floors of THB 
RECORD BUILDING, 917—919 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


Thirty Years Under One Management. 
Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph. D., 


Principal and Founder. 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


This is a High Grade School, which couples a 
good English education with a systematic 
business trailing. Ex-President Harrison says 
of it: “It has an eminently practical cur- 
riculum.’** 

A com@lete all-round equipment for business life, 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Ous- 
toms, Commercial Law, Banking, etc. 


Graduates are Successfully 
+--.-Assisted to Positions. 


Peirce School is headquarters for the Mercan- 
tile Community and is called upon when young 
men and women are needed for counting room 
or ce. 


The Fall and Winter Term will begin on MON- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1594. 

Entrance examinations held daily throughout the 
year. Enrollment blanks on application. 

Call or send for descriptive printed umtter con- 
cerning the School. 


Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 


A, F—K 





“VICTOR” 835 Arch St. 
AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 





1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
HENRY 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 
Durable Work. Reliable Workmen, 


e 
ELLIS. \s«xortn 324 5, "2 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


What is 


lore Refreshing than a 
Cup of Good Tea? 


So much cheaper than cocoa. 334 pounds 
of Ingram’s Blended Tea sent prepaid on 
receipt of Two Dollars; and if we receive 
Ten liars, with five other names, six 
packages of the above Tea (21 pounds), 
will be forwarded to one address. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 





33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa, | 37 North Second St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


D. F. Dimon. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 


SUPPLIED WITH 


TEACHERS, TUTORS, 


GOVERNESSES, AND COMPANIONS. 


We study ADAPTATION, and 


thoroughly INVESTIGATE all our members. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 1341 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BaLpensron. M. BaLDERsTon. 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XXXII. 


There is no danger of a lack of work for those { Friends] 
who, with an eye single to the guidance of Truth, look fora 
place in God's vineyard. Joun G. WHITTIER. 


An extract from his letter of 1870 on the situation of Friends. It 
is a most true statement. 


‘* BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN.”’ 


Ou, deem not they are blest alone 
Whose lives a peaceful tenor keep ; 

The power who pities man, has shown 
A blessing for the eyes that weep. 


The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears ; 

And weary hours of woe and pain 
Are promises of happier years. 


There is a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night ; 
And grief may bide an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with early light. 
— William Cullen Bryant. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 


ANYONE writing on Friends’ schools and colleges in 
America may rightly permit himself a note of satisfaction 
and even exultation. No such feeling arises in treating 
of our schools over here, for there has been no corres- 
ponding effort made. English Friends, in their individual 
capacity as parents, have always cared that their children 
should receive at the most moderate cost, a satisfactory, 
morally safeguarded, and practical education. For that 
end they have established their schools, with payments 
graded according to the capacities of the parents, and 
aiming to turn out youths of sixteen prepared to become 
men of business and sound Friends. 

But the further enthusiasm for education as a great 
public benefit, the point of view of the statesman rather 
than the parent, has not apparently taken great hold of 
the*Society here. It is perhaps fair to judge of the devo- 
tion to any cause, by the amount of money granted or 
bequeathed for its endowment. Now wealthy Friends 
have never been very rare in England. They have lived and 
died with steady frequency, not for twenty years or fifty, 
but for six generations, and all that time only one con- 
siderable educational endowment, that of the Flounders 
Institute, has found its perilous and peculiar course to 
fruition. Liberality has gone in other directions. Local 
benefactions have been numerous. The town of Reading 
has been treated munificently by the Palmers; Saffron 
Walden Town Hall and Hospital were built by George 
Stacey Gibson ; Birmingham owes a Children’s Hospital 
to Richard Cadbury, and something to the Tangyes; a 
Library at Hull is the gift of James Reckitt; even the 
Bishop of Newcastle owes the Episcopal palace to the 
strange liberality of John William Pease ; if Darlington 
has given much to the Peases, Joseph Pease was liberal to 
Dailington, and only the other day Eliza J. Harris gave 


a park to Cockermouth. John Horniman’s son has pub- 
licised his museum in South London, and, having ap- 
parently left Friends, has built a tower and a vestry for 
the local church. At Street, Lexden, Mitcham, Margate, 
Stratford-on-Avon, and other small places, may be found 
an Institute, Village Hall, Hospital, or Recreation ground 
given by some Friend. These are all quite modern gifts. 
Friends have given to Missions what they have not given 
to Education. We have now 77 foreign missionaries, and 
under go men Friends engaged in our schools. The late 
John Horniman left the only largely charitable will of 
recent years, and in spite of the wide range of his philan- 
thropic liberality, education was conspicuously not in his 
mind. We ars raising no objection to any of these things ; 
we would not limit foreign missionaries for want of money ; 
we simply record the fact as it affects our present subject. 
Even emissaries from active America have taken money 
home gratefully for Earlham College and Guilford Col- 
lege, and Penn College has a traveler here now ; but Eng- 
lish schools go on unaided. Ackworth has fared the best ; 
by a great effort about $20,000 was lately raised to pay off 
an accumulated debt. The school has a credit balance of 
$220,000 ; its property is clear, and it has $5,000 a year 
besides, as income from endowment. The York schools 
still labor under a large debt, for which their buildings 
are mortgaged. Dalton Hall has not even its building 
free from an annual charge of $1,200; and Leighton 
Park School belongs to a Limited Company, who mildly 
look forward to some interest. The total balance in favor 
of all the schools which report to the Yearly Meeting’s 
School Conference,—/. ¢., of Ackworth, Sidcot, Saffron 
Walden, Wigton, Ayton, Rawdon, Penketh, and Sibford, 
—with Newtown, Mount Mellick, Lisburn, and Brookfield 
in Ireland, is about $1,000,000, which would barely buy 
out Swarthmore College alone. These schools all receive 
annual subscriptions from Friends. 

It is an interesting subject for inquiry why it is that 
we have here no such magnificent foundations as Swarth- 
more, Haverford, and Bryn Mawr; no schools like the 
Friends’ Central, the George School, and others. I will 
risk the suggestion, which my readers can judge of better 
than I, that in.a country with no hereditary distinctions 
of family status, with its own upper and lower to crystal- 
lize for itself, the first obvious classification by dollars 
has been found a poor distinction, and all that is best in 
the nation, including Friends conspicuously, has sought 
to create a true, personal aristocracy, only to be made by 
the wisest and most strenuous self-development. And 
this means education. 

But in England the upper end of the educational 
movement has found itself in the presence of such national 
institutions as for long have seemed to render our denomi- 
national efforts poor in comparison, and hardly necessary. 
As for colleges, Oxford and Cambridge are the two eyes 
of England, and no one who can go there should go any- 
where else. The valuable undenominational colleges, in 


London, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Bristol, lead- 
ing to the degrees of the London and Victoria Universi- 
ties, serve to preclude denominational colleges altogether. 
Then our score of upper class public schools, both ancient 
ones like Eton and Manchester, and modern ones, of 
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which Clifton is a type, are unique and unequalled insti- 
tutions for their social prestige and their earnestness of 
purpose. Leighton Park School was founded as a mate 
to these. It has only lived four years so far, and its suc- 
cess is still to make, viewed from that standard. Unfortun- 
ately it is the one Society school where a narrow, evangel- 
ical orthodoxy controls the governing body. Every other 
school shuns the application of theological tests to its 
staff. Such an effort is bound to fail, but it limits the 
school, meantime, as an educational instrumentality. 

We have said nothing of our schools as educational 
instruments. We believe we need not be ashamed of 
them in this aspect. Some teachers from here who have 
visited America, tell us that they think that in the actual 
craft of the teacher, your men are still in the stage of 
progress which has been generally left behind by younger 
men here. There appears to be more in America of the 
mere hearing of lessons, and less of active oral instruc- 
tion, and the various devices of a skillful pedagogy than 
we have worked up to here. I repeat this as I hear it, 
and the last four or five years may have made the com- 
parison out of date. 

The principal changes which are occurring in our 
schools at present are two. First, the system of entirely 
separate classes for boys and girls, taught respectively by 
aman and a woman, is tentatively modifying at the junior 
end. The youngest children, say of ten or eleven years of 
age, at Ackworth, and at Saffron Walden, are taught to- 
gether by 2 woman teacher; the classes at Wigton and 
Penketh are so taught throughout, the pupils generally 
leaving at fifteen or shortly after. Joint classes in one or 
two subjects are part of the curriculum at the senior end 
of Ackworth ; and other schools are moving in a similar 
way. The other change is the decay of the apprentice- 
ship system for teachers. Many schools have ceased to 
employ youths and girls of seventeen to twenty-one to 
practice their future profession on the youngest class for 
a nominal payment. That system cheapened school pay- 
ments in two ways; by selling apprentices’ work for 
nothing, and by filling the profession with cheap, par- 
tially educated teachers, whose salaries, whether tested 
by value or by demand, were alwayslow. This manning 
of the schools with young people left fewer posts with 
salaries, so’that an exodus from the profession at or be- 
fore middle life has been a chronic process with us. We 
have hardly yet permanently established a new system ; 
but it has become plain that for efficient work the later 
teens are the right time for learning, not for teaching. 
There is something to be said for the old plan, under 
which a young teacher was often very happily brought 
close to his pupils for friendship and for influence, and 
learnt his craft in years when he was too plastic ever to 
forget it. What we learn early we learn thoroughly, and 
some of the old ‘‘ apprentices ’’ would know what to do if 
dropped upon Jupiter or Saturn, if they were only among 
boys. 

In reading the program of the George School, an 
Englishman is struck by the regulation or advice to use 
the plain language. The habit has quite passed from our 
schools. A young teacher at York, fifteen years ago, who 
practiced it, caused a little mild amusement among his 
boys. Fromasuperintendent it might pass. ‘‘ Sir’’ and 
*« Mr.”’ or ‘* Miss ’’ So-and-So is the form of address to 
teachers here. Music and singing are practiced in all 
our schools, the last which -held out having made the 
plunge this verysummer. The schools have lagged be- 
hind the homes in this matter, and committees have 
followed the parental demand. Christmas brings cha- 
rades and breaking-up concerts. Our schools are more 
-in the world than they used to be, but I do not think they 
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are more of the world ; their tone is genial, bright, and 
healthy ; the teachers and pupils work in codédperation 
with increasingly less friction than heretofore ; the new 
crop of Old Scholars’ Associations is a sign of widespread 
enthusiasm for the old schools, and these gatherings hand 
on the torch in their annual gatherings. Altogether I 
feel my subject to be a thoroughly pleasant one, and hope 
to deal with separate institutions in more detail in a 
future number. G. 
England. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
( Concluded.) 


Tue three closing chapters of the History are devoted to 
the divisions in the Society in this century, the events 
following upon them, and recent conditions in the sev- 
eral separated bodies. The first of the three gives six- 
teen pages to ‘* The Separation of 1827-8,’’ and nine 
pages to ‘*The Wilbur-Gurney Controversy.’’ Some- 
thing as to the manner in which the subject is dealt with 
may be inferred from these titles. That the rupture 
of 1827-28 is not denominated a ‘‘ Hicksian schism,’’ 
but a ‘‘ Separation,’’ is significant of the authors’ atti- 
tude. 

Engrossed with the administration of the Discipline, 
the Society had passed, in the earlier years of the 19th 
Century, Prof. and Dr. Thomas think, largely into the 
direction of the elders and overseers, who “‘ gradually 
exercised more and more authority, till they, with a few 
of the more weighty members, virtually controlled it.’’ 
No doubt this was true generally ; it certainly was in 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. The division which took 
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place here was almost as much the protest of country 
against city, and democratic against aristocratic methods, 


as it was a doctrinal rupture. Referring later to this 
phase of the subject, Prof. and Dr. Thomas say: ‘‘ The 
Orthodox appear to have utterly failed to grasp the ten- 
dency of the times. The great movements in the direc- 
tion of political and intellectual liberty that arose toward 
the close of the Eighteenth Century were having their 
effect upon the Friends. There was a spirit that rebelled 
against the authority of the elders, and proclaimed that 
the true principle of Friends was democratic.’’ Elias 
Hicks, it is added, ‘‘ undoubtedly appealed to this ele- 
ment.’’ Perhaps it would be more correct to say he was 
‘‘in sympathy ’’ with it. 

It is not now practicable for us to review fully the 
The narrative of the suc- 
cessive events is given with much care, and a degree of 
fairness to which we have already referred. We should 
prefer to add a few words more in some places, and to 
put things in a somewhat different light in others, but in 
general the account is judicial, and’ considerate of both 
sides. It says of Elias Hicks that he ‘‘ was an eloquent 
and popular minister a man of powerful build, 
commanding person, and indomitable will. He had 
only an elementary education. His mind was strong, 
logical, intense, and practical, rather than broad or 
deep. His personal influence was great and lasting, and 
where he labored most his following was greatest,’’—this 
last statement, entirely true, being one of the things 
which are fairly to be remembered concerning him. An 
analysis of his views is given, based upon citations from 
his letters, journal, and sermons—the proper sources of 
authority, we may remark, rather than testimony of wit- 
nesses in the ‘‘ Trenton trial,’’—and while this is fair as 


| far as it goes, it assumes the character, of course, of 


1“A HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA.” By 
Professor Allen C. Thomas, A. M., and Richard H. Thomas, M. D. 
New York: The Christian Literature Company. 1894. 
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radicalism, since the more extreme expressions are the 
ones selected, and the multitude of variants, more mod- 
erate, do not appear. The private and informal letter 
to Phebe Willis, with its concern for the damage done 
by Scriptural outwardness, is quoted. ‘‘ There were,’’ 
the Histery proceeds to say, ‘‘ two sides to his teaching : 
the practical, which for many years formed the greater 
part of his preaching ; and the speculative.’’ And after 
giving citations as to his opinions, it adds: ‘‘ It must, 
however, be borne in mind that Elias Hicks was not 
simply iconoclastic in his teachings. He believed that 
men are saved by the power of God, and he held that 
what he was presenting was the simple spiritual gospel, 
freed from all the man-made additions and externalities. 
He himself states emphatically that he had experienced 
the power of what he was preaching about. There isa 
passage of much beauty in his journal' in which he de- 
scribes the kind of Saviour that man needs; one who is 
all the time with him to save him at the moment help is 
needed.’’ As to the Scriptures, ‘‘ he taught that they 
were the best of all books, and had been given by inspir- 
ation, and were only to be understood by inspiration,’’— 
and this, we may pause to remark, is sound Quaker doc- 
trine, as stated by Robert Barclay. ‘‘ By the inward tes- 
timony of the Spirit do we alone truly know them,”’ he 
says. ) 

The influence of the English Friends in the dispute 
is briefly alluded to. ‘‘ The Orthodox party,’’ it is 
stated, ‘‘ found able supporters in English ministers, who 
about this time traveled extensively among Friends in 
America. Their advocacy and influence were great.’’ 
Unfortunately this is true. The spirit of difference was 
vigorously fanned by the visitors, who, it is only char- 
itable to suppose, totally misconceived the real situation, 
and assumed the part of inquisitors and zealots, unaware 
how desirable in every way amore moderate course would 
have been. For this was not a little schism, which sharp 
disciplinary measures might easily stamp out; it was a 
revolutionary condition which time, patience, and all the 
persuasive means of Christian conduct could alone deal 
with. Thirty years afterward, as the work under review 
cites, (p. 273), Samuel Bettle (who was the Clerk of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1827, and took the ‘‘ Or- 
thodox ”’ side), publicly stated that he thought ‘ patient 
labor and suffering would have been better than division.’’ 


Perhaps it might have been ; it is certain that the Friends. 


from England did not advise this course. 

‘¢ The trouble began in Philadelphia, and the separa- 
tions elsewhere were due to it. There was on both sides 
an exceedingly strong admixture of personal feeling all 
through the struggle, which, however much it may be re- 
gretted, must always be borne in mind. There 
were .charges and countercharges of infractions of the 
Discipline, so that party spirit ran high on both sides 
and the real question at issue was obscured. One reason 
for the strong feeling which prevailed was that the Hicks 
party did not appreciate how deeply the Orthodox party 
felt in regard to anything which in their view tended to 
lessen the work of Christ. Doctrines which to the 
Hicksites were unimportant, to the Orthodox were essen- 
tial. The former did not object to individuals holding 
them, but to insist on them as essential they could not 
understand. On the other hand, the Orthodox 
seem to have been unable to understand the motives of 
their opponents, and would show them no leniency. 
With such feelings between the leaders of the two sides, 
separation was inevitable.’’ 

That the non-‘‘orthodox’’ were much superior in 
numbers in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; that they, 





1The passage is on page 304 of his Journal. 
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‘‘early in the struggle offered to compromise the ques- 
tion of property on the basis of numbers ’’ ; that the law- 
suits which occurred were ‘‘ mostly begun by the ‘ Or- 
thodox,’’ all these facts are definitely stated. ‘‘ Offi- 
cially the Hicksites had taken and continued to take a 
very moderate position as to the property, advising 
their adherents to suffer wrong rather than disturb the 
peace,’’—this advice, however, it is said, being not always 
followed. ‘‘In Pennsylvania the Hicksites retained 
most of the country meeting-houses, while the Orthodox 
retained Westtown Boarding School, the Frankford 
Asylum for the Insane, and the bulk of the city property, 
—by far the lion’s share of the whole.’’ 

It is natural to ask, at this point, Why did the ‘ Or- 
thodox ’’ take such a position in regard to the property ? 
Why did they grasp ‘‘ the lion’s share,’’ and demand, 
whenever they could, the remainder also? The reason 
may not be satisfactory when given, but it does serve to 
explain the case. ‘‘ The reason the Orthodox gave 
was that they regarded themselves as trustees for the 
property that had been placed in the hands of Friends 
for specific purposes, and that they were bound to see 
that those purposes were carried out.’’ They regarded 
themselves alone as ‘‘sound,’’ and therefore considered 
that they only were the Society of Friends. They could 
not willingly consent that its property should be alienated 
from the Society’s possessson. Logically this appeared 
an unanswerable argument ; its weakness was in the first 
premise. ‘‘In Baltimore Yearly Meeting,’’ says the 
History, ‘‘at least four-fifths of the membership went 
with the Hicksites. Though the feeling between 
the bodies in the last two localities [Indiana, Baltimore] 
was not so great as elsewhere, the Orthodox rigidly dis- 
owned each of the Hicksites. This was to vindicate 
their claim to be the only true body of Friends. 

The Hicksites pursued a milder course.’’ 

The ‘‘ property question ’’’ is too large and too com- 
plicated a subject to be treated of here. We may re- 
mark a single feature which the quotations above suggest 
—the loss to our body of Friends of their opportunity to 
share in the advantages of thé school at Westtown. This 
was the one educational institution of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting; by 1827 it had become a vigorous school. 
Shut out from it, our Friends had not until 1869 any 
place of education so strong and so influential. The 
private boarding-schools, though useful, had not the en- 
dowment, nor, usually, the pedagogic training. It was 
not until Swarthmore opened its doors, forty-two years 
after the separation, that the educational forces amongst 
us began to have a definite organization and effective 
strength. 

The Gurney-Wilbur controversy, with the divisions 
directly resulting, and those which have occurred later 
in the Western ‘‘ orthodox’’ bodies, are described in 
eight pages, with necessary brevity. They are ‘not 
touched with so firm a hand as the period of 1827, and 
the reader, we fear, will not get so distinct an impression 
of them as they deserve. For they must be read in con- 
nection with the larger Separation, in order to under- 
stand the latter. The relation of the two periods of 
controversy is intimate. Elisha Bates, of Ohio,—who, 
we think, is not mentioned here,—illustrated by his 
course, as George Keith had done a century and a quar- 
ter earlier, the manner in which excessive orthodoxy 
must override and overset all true Quakerism. The re- 
action in the ‘‘ orthodox ’’ bodies in America after 1830, 
which caused the Fourth and Arch Streets Yearly Meet- 
ing to seclude itself, and forced the Wilbur element else- 
where to separate, thus finds its explanation. We get 
some glimpse of the contrasts between the suave, accom- 
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plished, and earnest Gurney, and the plain, primitive, 
but resolute Wilbur; but these must be elaborated, in 
order to well understand the two men and the move- 
ments which they typified. It would cause acute distress, 
no doubt, to not a few good people to name Elias Hicks 
in the same breath with John Wilbur, yet the two men 
had far more in common than either had with Joseph 
John Gurney. In this history Wilbur’s views on one 
point are thus stated: He ‘‘ objected to any method of 
religious instruction but such as was directly prompted 
by the Spirit at the time, and believed that the giving of 
lectures on religious subjects, or the distinct teaching of 
Bible truth, as is done in Bible schools, was work done 
‘in the will of the creature.’’’ Reading this at page 267 
we may turn back to page 251, to review what had al- 
ready been said of Elias. He held, we are there told, 
that ‘‘ the Scriptures and all outward teaching were to be 
classed among the outward things,’’ that ‘‘ they can do 
no more than direct to this inward principle, [the Light 
Within] and when they have done this they have finished 
their work.’’ How far apart are these two men, at this 
point? 

We could wish that the changes in the Western yearly 
meetings had been described a little more definitely. 
But perhaps it is too much to ask in a history intended 
for general acceptance. We can only imagine if these 
churchly usages had been adopted by our body of Friends, 
what might have been said of us. 

Prof. and Dr. Thomas speak with much appreciation 
of the educational and philanthropic work of our body, 
saying, no doubt, all that it deserves. The number of 
our membership, following the United States Census, of 
1890, is stated at 21,992 ; it is proper to add that this 
varies in several of our yearly meetings from figures 
which have been carefully compiled by them, year by 
year, and the Census does not include, of course, our 
members in the Dominion of Canada. We regard the 
number stated, therefore, as somewhat under the correct 
figure. 

We close this review,—which is far from satisfactory 
to ourselves, so much ground being hastily covered,— 
with a renewed feeling that the public are under large 
obligation to the authors of this History for the manner in 
which they have done their work. Any fair-minded 
person, who has studied for himself the history of Friends 
in America, will see at many points the evidence that they 
have brought to bear intelligence, industry, and a willing- 
ness to see all sides. Their history cannot fail to pro- 
mote the dismissal of many ancient misconceptions, and 
to contribute to a better understanding of the facts of 
American Quakerism. 


( Continued.) 


On First-day morning we rode ten miles to Waynesville. 
Word had been sent before us, and the meeting was large. 
I could hardly tell where they all came from. I think 
there were more people than at the Yearly Meeting. 
This opportunity was favored with the Divine Master’s 
good presence and sustaining help. A lively interest was 
felt in and through the meeting, and I believe solemn in- 
ward divine worship was performed by many in that as- 
sembly. 


Hatton’s, George’s brother, who favors him very much. 
We then rode twelve miles, and held an evening meeting 
at Centre. This was a small house but a large meeting. 
The people were very much crowded and many could not 
get in at all. An old Irish Friend, or rather an old man 





| on his way out. 
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who had been a Friend in Ireland, and still a professor 
and attender of Friends’ meetings, plead hard for the 
key of a larger house near by, which would have accom- 
modated the meeting: pretty comfortably, but nay, nay, 
it was not to be had, and the large house remained shut 
up; but a number of its usual occupants were at the 
meeting. Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, by 
gathering into an inward feeling state, strength was af- 
forded, and the meeting was crowned not only with sol- 
emn stillness, but with the Master’s good presence, and 
the truths of the gospel were declared to the people. We 
lodged at the house of our kind and worthy friend, 
Abraham Allen, son of the above said Irish Friend. His 
wife is a sister of Fanny Brown, of Buffalo ; her former 
name was Howland. I have cause to feel a great regard 
for their family. Abraham lives in a house made of clay ; 
the walls were two feet in thickness. He put them up 
himself, was several years about it, and when done pebble- 
dashed the outside, and plastered the inside with lime 
and sand mortar. It is a large, permanent, good house, 
and to all appearances may stand for ages. Abraham and 
his father are very curious weavers; they have several 
looms in a clay shop, and weave double coverlets, and 
can weave any name in any figure by a curious machinery 
of his own contrivance. The pattern is fastened to a 
vertical board, upstairs, and governs the different colored 
yarns in the loom below. 

On Second-day we pursued our journey eastward, and 
in the evening arrived at an inn kept by a pérson by the 
name of Stockdale in Washington, the county town of 
Fayette county, Ohio. He is a brother to our neighbor, 
Abel Stockdale, [of Gwynedd]. His wife is a very pious 
Baptist ; she wished’: we might have a meeting in the 
place, and as it was too late to call one in the court-house, 
they prepared a large room in their house, and called in 
their must piously disposed neighbors. They soon collected 
the room full, and we had a very good meeting; Truth 
evidently owned it. In the morning we rode along a 
dismal road, through Mounts Sterling and Palestine, to a 
certain Haynes Tavern, where we had a kind of a dismal 
time among drunkards, politicians, fleas, etc., but we 
were preserved in safety through all. In the morning we 
pursued our journey towards Columbus, rode nine miles of 
the way over corduroy roads, so-called. Rails were laid 
across the road, and the traveling was as rough as could 
well be conceived, and yet on short intervals, when we 
were left to wade our way hub deep in the mire, we were 
glad to exchange our situation for such rough jogging. 
We walked by turns through the rain, for the easiest way, 
by which we all took colds, and also partook of some- 
thing at table or elsewhere that nearly salivated us. We 
had blistered tongues, and everything I ate tasted of salt, 
the water was so unpleasant. In this state of things I 
suffered much for drink. We arrived at Columbus about 


| one o'clock, exceedingly rejoiced to get on one of the 


best macadamized turnpikes in the world. Oh! what a 
change of road in the course of a few hours! We took 
dinner at the National Hotel,—the best of fare and kind- 
est attention and moderate pay. We left this place 
about 3 o’clock, and rode ten miles to an inn kept by a 
person who had removed thence from Doylestown, [Pa.], 
last spring. He appeared glad to see us; we fared 


| well. 
We dined at the Widow Chapman’s, and in | 
the afternoon called at Joseph Lukens’s and at Edward | 


In the morning we rode about ten miles to breakfast 
to Etna, where Richard Roberts had forgotten his watch 
Here we were treated kindly; the 
watch was delivered safely, without hesitation, and we 
were assured that we should have been followed with it if 
it had been found in time to pursue us, but I had written 
a few lines to the landlord to keep it until our return. 
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We rode on to Reynoldsburg, eight miles west of Zanes- 


ville, (which we could not reach). In the morning we 
pursued our journey eastward, and before breakfast time 
we met with Jesse Iden and family, moving out to Rich- 
moud. They were all well and in good spirits. We met 
from 25 to 40 movings per day, all steering to the West. 
This continued through Ohio, and along the National 
road to Baltimore. We called on our way a few minutes 
at Zanesville at John Sheward’s, a Friend, and arrived at 
about 5 o’clock at Cambridge, and put up with our kind 
and worthy friend, Isaac Parrish, (lawyer), before men- 
tioned on our way out. He is friendly to the cause of 
Truth. I had written to him to call a meeting, but the 
letter did not arrive; but he being earnest to have a 
meeting employed one of his colleagues of the bar (Na- 
than Evans), and gave word for a meeting at 8 o’clock. 
The house was spacious and lighted up early, and an hour 
before the time (7 o’clock), we were called, the meeting 
being all quietly settled. We went immediately, and a 
very few came in after us. This was a large and blessed 
meeting ; my spirit bowed in thankfulness to the Father 
of Mercies for his multiplied and unmerited favors. 

On Seventh-day, the roth of Tenth month, we set 
out about 9g o’clock, and rode 30 miles to Ezekiel Rob- 
erts’s, near Morristown. He resides about one and one- 
half miles from the turnpike. Here we were kindly re- 
ceived, and feltat home. First-day morning we attended 
meeting again at St. Clairsville, dined at Margaret 
Smith’s, called to see an infirm Friend, and rode on to 
the Kinsey factory, where Richard Roberts was at home. 
Richard having previously mentioned about a meeting at 
this place, we concluded to try it, first counseling John 
Kinsey (Orthodox, and in a neighborhood of the same). 
Liberty of the school-house was granted, and a very large 
concourse of people assembled. The house would not 
contain the people; a great many stood out; all was 
quiet and very attentive. I was again called an hour be- 
fore the time, and pressing through the crowd to a desk, 
I sat down with my mind seriously and inwardly gathered 
to the living fountain from whence all good comes, and 
after a suitable time of inward retirement I stood up and 
introduced to the meeting the ancient injunction of the 
Most High to his people: ‘‘ Be still, and know that Iam 
God.’’ I have seldom known a more unabated stream of 
love and Gospel truths flow through so unworthy an in- 
strument for upwards of an hour and a half than I be- 
lieve was the case in this instance. Before the meeting 
my spirits were down, and my whole man dull and lan- 
guid, but like one raised from the dead, my spirit leaped 
for joy after meeting, which closed in prayer. 

This was our last meeting in the State of Ohio; the 
next day we visited John Kinsey and others, and in the 
evening, accompanied by Richard Roberts, Henry Sid- 
well, and several others, we crossed the Ohio river, and 
held a meeting at Wheeling, in Virginia. We lodged 
with our kind friend, Israel Updegraff, where we met with 
Josiah Fox (an Englishman who had been in the United 
States Navy for many years), and his wife, a very pleas- 
ant, kind Friend. They had heard of the meeting, and 
came over the river to meet with us. She lectured us 
sharply for passing them by at Concord Meeting, but it 
seemed out of our power to attend to it. She, however, 
furnished us with a large supply of excellent fruit and pro- 
vision for us by the way, which we have cause to remem- 
ber, or rather her and her husband, for their kindness, as 
well as friends and others generally, everywhere. We 


had a pretty good meeting at Wheeling, I think, and the 
next morning, taking leave of Friends, we pursued our 
journey eastward as far as Washington, Pa., and lodged. 
The next day we reached Brownsville, and lodged at 
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John Cook’s. We dined with our kind and generous 
friend, John Cleaver, at Centreville. He and his wife 
expressed intentions of attending the Yearly Meeting at 
Baltimore. We left Brownsville and Bridgeport on 
Fifth-day monring, rode 22 miles among the mountains, 
and lodged at an inn, where a number of turnpikers 
boarded. We had a distressed night ; noise and tumult 
were kept up in the house until 2 o’clock in the morning, 
and frequently some of the ruffians would come stamping 
to our door, and feel for the latch. The landlord was 
not at home until midnight, and the hands at home had 
free access to the bar. I felt an indescribable horror, 
and great distress at their vulgar and profane language. 
I conversed with some of them in the evening in a 
friendly manner, which I think was a protection to us, 
though they broke into our private room, in the evening, 
in avery rude manner. In the morning, early, we put off 
on our journey two miles to breakfast. 

We traveled about 30 miles per day, much interested 
with the romantic scenery on the mountains, which con- 
tinued about 60 miles on our way from Wheeling to Bal- 
timore. The towering height and the deep ravines, the 
‘«Shades of Death,’’ (so-called), the sideling hill and 
murmuring rill added to our delight. On First-day 
evening we arrived at an inn, where our landlady was a 
kind Friend; her name was Newcomer. She requested 
on their own account, and of their neighbors, that we 
might have meeting, to which we readily consented, and 
they soon called in a goodly number, and several among 
the quality ranks, but slave-holders, as we understood. 
I felt tenderly for them, and believe they were under a 
great weight of exercise. One of them, at parting, gave 
me this feeling address: ‘‘ May the Lord prosper your 
journey ! May you remember me in your prayers to God, 
and may you remember that we are your distant friends.’’ 
I enquired her name ; shesaid ‘‘ Miss Dunn.’’ The next 
day we rode to Frederick Town, (Maryland), and lodged 
at our kind Friend’s, Joseph B. Webb, (flour inspector). 
We had meeting with them, in their family, in the morn- 


| ing, after which we rode to New Market, and put up at 


our kind friend William Plummer’s. We attended a fu- 
neral from the house of Caleb Ogburn, a worthy Friend, 


| and in the evening we had a large meeting in the town in 
| a school-house. 


All sorts attended, and we felt the re- 
ward of peace. The next day we attended an adjourned 
monthly meeting, half a mile out of town, called Bush 
Creek. The next day we rode on to the Ellicott’s Mills. 
We put up at our kind friend Nathaniel Ellicott’s. We 
had a large and good meeting in the evening, in the 
meeting-house prepared for the factory people. I had a 
meeting two years ago in the same house. This evening 
the assembly collected generally before the time; a large 
proportion of them were females. The encouraging prom- 
ises of Christ were renewed, and the fresh feeling of 
gospel love was evidently felt over this meeting, which 
closed in prayer, and what was remarkable the meeting 
generally, but especially the females, knelt down. 
(Conclusion Next Week.) 


HE that, will hope for true delight, 
With virtue must be graced ; 
Sweet folly yields a bitter taste, 
Which ever will appear at last. 
— Campion. 
THou knowest God is not below thee, and that the 
earth is below, thy aspirations, and herein is the cross ; 
thou must in earth know of heaven. Thou must be in 
affinity with God yet know thou art of earth.—Chas. 
Linton. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE UNIVERSALITY OF INWARD LIGHT. 


“* There is no great and no small 
To the Soul that maketh all : 
And where it cometh all things are ; 
And it cometh everywhere.’’— Zmerson. 

Ir the author of the article taken from the Ouxf/ook, and 
published in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of Seventh 
month 7th, had examined William Penn’s ‘ Christian 
Quaker,’’ a copy of which I have before me, published in 
1674, he would not have written as he did, limiting Di- 
vine Grace and Truth to a special time and people. 
William Penn, under the heading styled ‘‘ The Antiquity 
of the Light Within,’’ gives very many quotations from 
ancient Grecian philosophers to show that ‘‘ Glory to God 
in the highest, peace on earth and good will to men,”’ is 
not a new idea. So have G. B. Stebbins and Lydia Maria 
Child, in their works, ‘‘ The Bible of Ages,’’ and ‘ As- 
pirations of the World,’’ proved conclusively that the 
idea of ‘‘ the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man ’’ was in the thought of many ancient peoples. 
Surely our author knew it was from the Old Testament 
that Jesus took some of his fittest illustrations. He 
quoted with approval from the Psalms that most exalted 
thought: ‘‘ Ye are gods, and all of you are children of 
the Most High.’’ So, also, he alluded to ‘all the 
Prophets ’’ as having taught concerning the nearness of 
the Almighty to his creature man. 

The name Father is largely applied to Deity in the 
Old Testament,—so frequently that it seems to be a super- 
fluity to quote more than a few texts. ‘‘ Thou art my 
Father, and my God, and the Rock of my Salvation.’’ 
(Psalm 89: 26.) ‘* When my father and my mother for- 
sake me then the Lord willtake me up.’’ (Psalm 26: 10.) 
‘‘ A father of the fatherless.’’ (Psalm 68: 5.) ‘‘ The 
mighty God, the everlasting Father.’’ (Isaiah g: 6.) 
‘«O Lord, thou art our Father, our Redeemer, thy name 
is from everlasting.’’ (Isaiah63: 16.) ‘‘ Have we not 
all one Father? And hath not one God created us?’’ 
(Malachi 2: 1o.) Itseems useless to quote farther ; this 
idea permeates the book. 

In fact, the idea of the fatherhood of Deity was the 
property of all peoples, as Max Miiller has established, 
Dyn-pire in Sanskrit, being ‘‘ Father in Heaven,’’ and 
from it, Jupiter. And so Homer sang: 

“© first and greatest; God by gods adored 
We own thy might, our father and our Lord.” 

Also, it was the poet Cleanthes whom Paul quoted at 

Athens : 


«Since we are thy offspring, and we alone of all 
That live and creep on the earth have power of 
imitative speech, 
Therefore will I praise thee and hymn forever thy power.”’ 
The poet concludes his verse thus: 
“ Poor fools! whe long for happiness, 
But will not see nor hear the divine commands.” 

The ancients seemed to understand their own divine- 
ness better than we! The idea of a loving Father orig- 
inated with the first lispings of the human race. In fact 
we cannot give it an origin. It proclaimed ¢¢se/f to the 
rough-hewn and infant mind of man from within; it 
proclaimed itself from without, from the earth, the sky, 
and the stars; from the trees and flowers, and from all 
nature, and just as strongly and divinely does it mow. As 
far back as 1500 B. C. this deep thought was sung: 

‘«On that Effulgent Power which is God himself, and 
is called the light of the radiant sun, doI meditate; gov- 
erned by the mysterious light which resides é# me for pur- 
poses of thought. I myself am an irradiated manifesta- 
There is only one Deity ; 
He is called the Sun, for he is the 


tion of the Supreme Being. 
he is the Great Soul. 








| vidual friend, the protector ?”’ 





Soul of all Beings. The wise give divers names to that 
which is One. Poets make the beautiful winged mani- 
fold by their word—though he isone. There is only One 
God, omnipotent, eternal, omnipresent. He is the Great 
Soul of which other gods are but parts.’’ 

The author of the article in the Outlook says: ‘‘Al- 
though in Pagan literature you will find sometimes the 
word ‘ Father’ applied to God, it is always to God as 
the author of our being, not as the kindly guardian, the 
personal counsellor, the individual friend, the protector.’’ 
He is entirely mistaken. In the Shu-king, a sacred 
book of the Chinese of extremely ancient origin, proba- 
bly 2,000 years before Christ, is this: ‘‘God is the 
parent of men. He is compassionate and unwearied in 
blessing, and clear-se¢ing and intelligent ; he dwells with 
men in all their actions.’’ 

Again, by Hermes Trismegistus, Egyptian, also of ex- 
ceedingly ancient day, was this song sung: ‘‘ Thou art 
what Iam; Thou art what Ido; Thou art what I say. 
Thou art all things and there is nothing which thou art 
not. Thouart all that is made, and all that is not made. 
Thou art the Good that doeth all things. Thou art the 
Father. O All! receive a rational homage from all 
things. Thou art God. Thy man crieth these things 
unto thee, by the fire, by the air, by the earth, by the 
water, by the spirit, by all beings.’’ 

In another place the author of the Outlook makes 
another bold assertion, that ‘‘ Primitive Buddhism knew 
no God.’’ Listen to this Buddhist prayer most ancient : 
‘©O, thou Eternal One,—thou Perfection of Time,— 
thou truest Truth, thou Changeless essence of all change, 
thou most excellent radiance of mercy, 1 take refuge in 
thee.’’ 

Again our author says: ‘‘ Mohammedanism knows 
nothing but incarnate Law.’’ Does this verify that asser- 
tion: ‘*God is the light of the heavens and the earth. 
Hast thou not seen how all in the heavens and in the 
earth uttereth the praise of God ? The very birds as they 
spread their wings, every creature, knoweth its prayer 
and its praise. The Eastand the West are God’s; there- 
fore whichever way ye turn there is the face of God. He 
will guide unto himself all who turn to him; those who 
believe and whose hearts rest securely on the thought of 
God.’’ And does that sound as though He were not re- 
vered as the guardian, the personal counsellor, the indi- 
For thus spake Moham- 
med himself, the founder of the Mohammedan religion. 
Again the same idea of the Love, the Goodness, the 
Mercy of God is expressed in the Sabzan Litany, writ- 


| ten long centuries before the Christian era: ‘‘ Thou art 


the King of mankind, the Protector of the Universe. 
From thee all light cometh. Thou art the Ordainer of all 
good things, who givest inspiration and guidance unto 
all. O, thou Merciful One, who art exalted above all 
imperfections, descend into our intellects and purge us 
from every ill. Thou art the helper of mankind one and 
all.”’ 

The soul only can see the soul, and by bringing our- 
selves in harmony with that pure essence only can we see 
its eternal source, which flows through all nature and 
through each man, one perpetual guiding stream of 
wisdom, beauty, and love. a Bee 

Abington, Pa. 


In the snake, no hands, no feet, no fins, no wings. 
In bird and beast the organs are released and begin to 
play. In man they are unbound and full of joyful action. 
With this unswaddling he receives the absolute illumina- 
tion we call reason, and thereby true liberty.—Zmerson. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 33.—EIGHTH MONTH 19, 1894. 
PARABLE OF THE UNJUST STEWARD. 


“GOLDEN TEXxT.—He that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in 
much : and he that is unrighteous in a very little is un- 
righteous also in much.—Luke 16: 10. 

‘Scripture Reading: Luke 16: 1-13. 


TEACHING. 


It has often been noted in our lessons that Jesus il- 
lustrated the truths he taught by the most familiar objects, 
and that he called upon the knowledge his disciples 
possessed of things round about them to explain his 
lessons. The steward in to-day’s lesson may have been 
an imaginary tharacter, but one might easily believe that 
this incident had occurred in the vicinity, and that Jesus 
made it the occasion of a lesson. The steward was an 
unjust, dishonest man, and faithless to the trust reposed 
inhim. He was shrewd, and so far-seeing as to provide 
for himself a house for the time when he might be no 
longer a steward. He used his office for his own emolu- 
ment. He displayed a selfish and worldly wisdom in 
buying friends for the future. Jesus did not commend 
‘such dishonesty, but from the steward’s worldly foresight, 
he taught the disciples spiritual foresight. Nothing which 
is material abides ; health and wealth and rank and power 
at the last count for nothing im themselves. They must 
be translated into something which will endure. To one 
who is absorbed in the pursuit of those things which con- 
tribute to what is called worldly prosperity, they may be- 
come ‘‘ mammon of unrighteousness.’’ And so Jesus said, 
‘« Make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon of 
unrighteousness,’ which may be understood to mean: 
‘¢Employ this steward’s prudence, but not his selfish 
motive ; use all opportunities which life offers for the good 
of others.’’ ‘If ye have not been faithful in that which 
is another’s, who will give you that which is your own ?”’ 
This would seem to imply that all which a man has is 
given him in trust. In asense he is the steward of his 
means, his time, his strength,—and for that he must 
render an account unto his Lord. If he has been faith- 
ful in that which is his Lord’s, he will receive the reward 
‘vhich is his own, the peace which the world—or mammon 
—cannot give nor take away. No steward can faithfully 
serve his Lord and serve his own selfish and transient in- 
terests. If he love his Lord, he will not value the things 
of this world for their own sake, but for the permanent 
use to which they may be put. We are not to under- 
stand that the lesson encourages a life’ of gloomy asceti- 
cism. The earth is beautiful, and offers much for our en- 
joyment, and is intended for our happiness. The lesson 
teaches that we shall not seek earth’s pleasures as an end, 
but to employ them as a means of helping others, and of 
bringing to us not a transitory satisfaction, but happiness 
which endures. 





LESSON NOTES. 

This parable is a striking instance of the great skill 
of Jesus asateacher. He found in those about him all 
grades of spirituality and unspirituality, and gave forth 
instruction upon different planes to meet the natures of 
all his hearers, satisfy and convince them. He found 
among men, as are to be found to-day, different motives 
for right action: fear of punishment or evil consequences 
the lowest ; hope of gain a little better, because it im- 
plies the existence of some portion of faith. To hope at 
all is perhaps impossible without a degree of trust. Yet 
even avarice hopes for gain ; gratitude in any form is as 
far above those already mentioned as heaven is higher 
than earth ; and principle, the sense of duty, should stand 
beside the last and on a level with it, for if gratitude be 
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a part of love, duty and principle spring from truth. 

In this story of the unjust steward the appeal seems 
to be to hope of gain, as though Jesus had said: ‘‘ Why, 
even on selfish grounds heed my words. Jt will be much 
better for you if you do my bidding thaf otherwise. If 
you have not sufficient understanding to do right because 
it #s right, do right because the consequences are good. 
Some day the higher meaning of my parables may break 
upon you. Be faithful and true in your measure even for 
your own sake; even for your own worldly interests if 
you cannot yet see beyond them. Make to yourselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that when it 
fails they may receive you into the enduring tabernacles.’’ 
That is, have a right knowledge of worldly matters, that 
when they pass away you may have a right knowledge of 
what comes afterward. 

Constantly did Jesus bend his mighty intellect to the 
level of the low and ignorant; if he had not he would 
not have been the great teacher that he was. He saw 
through his hearers—saw their souls, very probably, 
through their faces, and ministered to their various needs 
as humbly as when he knelt with basin and towel before 
each of his disciples in turn. This evidences the power 
of the Divine in him, for so does God condescend to the 
needs of every one without choice or distinction, giving 
bountifully of blessings to all, in degree as they have 
grace to accept his bounty. 


THE Drink Waste.—However inadequate may be the 
rate of wages paid in many cases, and we have no doubt 
that there is often just cause for complaint, the fact re- 
mains that of the amount of the wages actually received, 
whether large or small, a large percentage, with many la- 
borers, is expended for drink, and as thus expended is 
worse than wasted. Of the cost of the sixteen gallons 
per capita annually expended for beer in the United 
States, by far the larger proportion is paid by the work- 
ingmen and their families. Of course, if of the amount 
of money, whatever the sum they actually receive, a large 
per cent. is paid out in the saloons and elsewhere for 
beer and whiskey, the purchasing power of workingmen 
for other and more useful commodities is proportionately 
reduced. While the many millionaire brewers are amass- 
ing already colossal and rapidly increasing fortunes, 
chiefly from the wasted small earnings of laboring men, 
other and truly helpful industries languish because of the 
lack of purchasing power, and consequent under-con- 
sumption on the part of millions whose only resources 
are the results of their daily toil.—Mational Temperance 
Advocate. 





CERTAINLY people of the dullest minds can under- 
stand that many states of pleasure, and in particular the 
highest, are the most of all removed from merriment, or 
from the ludicrous. So mysterious is human na- 
ture, and so little to be read by him who runs, that al- 
most every weighty aspect of truth will be found at first 
sight startling, or sometimes paradoxical. No man needs 
to search for paradox in this world of ours. Let him 
simply confine himself to the truth, and he will find 
paradox growing everywhere under his hands as rank as 
weeds. For new truths of importance are rarely agree- 
able to any preconceived theories ; that is, cannot be ex- 
plained by these theories ; which are insufficient, there- 
fore, even where they are true. And universally it must 


be borne in mind, that not that is paradox which, seem- 
ing to be true, is upon examination false, but that which 
seeming to be false may, upon examination, be found 
true.—De Quincey. 
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"FORESTS AND WEEDS: CASES FOR.PUBLIC 
CONCERN. 


In resisting the tendency toward the assumption of all 
initiative by the state, and the absorption of all individ- 
ual functions into those of the community, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that there are some things which can 
only be well done by common action. We all agree, no 


doubt, that the transportation of the mails is one of these, | 


and there are many others. 

We find our friend and neighbor Meechans’ Monthly, 
illustrating this case. 
a public system of protection of forests from fire, and for 
‘« The first 
it says, ‘‘ is to legislatures for help,’’ and it adds 


the extirpation of injurious weeds by law. 
rush,’”’ 
that : 


“ It reminds one of the “Esopian fable of the wagoner stuck in the 
mud, and praying to Jupiter to pull the wheels out. There could be 
no forest fires without an accumulation of dead brush. The annual 
fall of leaves or dead twigs might have a yearly fire run through them, 
and the trees not suffer at all. Instead of employing hordes of ‘ in- 
spectors,’ at enormous salaries, to dress up in uniform, to ‘ arrest 
gunners or campers who may build fires or accidentally start a blaze,’ 
the same number of ‘ men,’ at half the wages, to go to work and burn 
dangerous material, would make forests absolutely safe. And this is 
just as true of pernicious weeds. A handful of men, boys, or girls, 
would pull out all the weeds on a hundred acre farm in short order, if 
taken in time. But it seems so nice to look to ‘ the State’ 
thing.’’ 


for every- 


This seems to us a superficial view of an important 
matter. There is, of course, no need, under any circum- 
stances, of employing ‘‘ hordes’’ of officials, or of paying 
them ‘‘ enormous salaries,’’ and probably such officials as 
are required need not be dressed in uniform. These 


features are not essential, or indeed germane, to the real | 


question, which is, simply, whether the great forests can 
be protected and renewed without public action, and 
whether the extirpation of injurious weeds may be left to 
private effort. It is suggested that if ‘‘ men’’ were em- 
ployed to burn dangerous materials in the woods, there 
would be no danger of forest fires. But who is to employ, 
who is to pay, these men? There are, in Pennsylvania as 
elsewhere, great tracts of land, which have been cleared 
and burned over, which private owners do not, and indeed 
cannot, protect in the manner suggested. Yet it is of 
the greatest importance to the public that these tracts 
should again be covered with forest growth,—not for the 
value of the timber alone, but to maintain the flow of 
streams, and prevent sudden and destructive floods. 
Here is a work which individuals cannot do properly, 
and which never will be done until the State undertakes 
it, systematically and energetically. 

A few persons, it is true, if they begin in time, can 
clear and keep clear, a hundred-acre farm of weeds, as is 
_ said above. 


| waste places. 
| leins, carrots, daisies, and thistles, in his own fields, if 


| weed to deal with. 
| cluding parts of the public lands, and threatens to spread 
It criticises the demand made for | 


| our (Philadelphia) Yearly Meeting ‘‘ Extracts.’’ 





| 


done. And one reason is the discouragement of the 
careful and cleanly farmer by the neglect of his neighbor, 
and the propagation of weeds on the roadside and in 
It is in vain that he fights the docks, mul- 


every wind that blows, and every overflow from ditch or 
gulley, brings seeds from without to infest them again. 


| It is a work in which there must be law and enforcement 


of law to secure any good result ; the community must 
join hands in it ; individual effort is inadequate. 

An illustration of this appears in the endeavor lately 
made in Congress to secure a large appropriation to ex- 
tirpate the ‘‘ Russian thistle,’’ which it is said has done 
immense damage in the Northwest, and is a most difficult 
It has fastened upon large areas, in- 


rapidly. The appropriation asked, (approved in the 
Senate), was a million dollars, and large as this seems, it 
is easily probable that, if timely efforts be not made now, 


| many millions may be needed hereafter to remedy the 


neglect. In the case of weeds the ounce of prevention 
is indeed worth more than the pound of cure. We do 
not pretend to know exactly how urgent and serious the 


| invasion of the new thistle may be, but we think it very 


probable that the proposal to engage the national author- 
ity and money in its extirpation was entirely justifiable 
and wise. In both these cases—forests and weeds—there 
is need for public action upon a common basis of legal 
enactment. As in mail transportation, there is work here 
for the state. 


Our attention has been called to the meagreness of 
Ata 
late quarterly meeting, when the receiving and distribu- 
ting of the documents was under consideration, a Friend 
alluded to this feature of the ‘‘ Extracts,’’ regretting, 
when mailing them to isolated Friends, that so little of 
the real interest and spirit pervading our late gathering 
was conveyed to these absent ones. 

We have long éntertained the view that apart from the 
Reports of Committees and the Epistles received, the 
information given hardly warranted the expenditure, and 
have greatly desired that fuller proceedings might be fur- 
nished to those who are cut off from participating in 
these interesting occasions. It cannot be that there is 
any lack of material, for the committee appointed ‘‘ to 
collect the exercises,’ in addition to that furnished by 
the Clerks, have a supply which would be ample fora 
pamphlet full of interest to those who watch anxiously 
for the doings of this, the great yearly assembly of their 
beloved Society. It is to be hoped that in the future 
some plan may be adopted to remedy this defect. 

We may add that the pamphlet reports of some of the 
other yearly meetings are much more satisfactory. Bal- 
timore is especially well prepared and full. 


THE volume of ‘‘ Extracts’’ from the Minutes and 


But sad experience shows that this is seldom | Proceedings of London Yearly Meeting makes 174 pages, 
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small octavo. It is much extended by the various reports, 
and there are very complete statistical details as to mem- 
bership, operations of schools, etc. There are memor- 
ials, mostly brief, of no less than nineteen deceased 
Friends. 





MARRIAGES. 


LUKENS—CHEYNEY.—At the residence of the bride’s brother» 
J. Passmore Cheyney, in West Philadelphia, on Seventh month 26, 
1894, by Friends’ ceremony, Charles Ellsworth Lukens, of Chicago, 
and Emily Cheyney, of West Chester, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


AMBLER.—At Norristown, Pa., Seventh month 31, 1894, 
Mahlon R. Ambler, in the 88th'year of his age ; an esteemed member, 
and long an elder, of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

| He was born Second month 24, 1807, in Whitemarsh, Montgom- 
ery county, Pa.; his father dying when he was quite young, he was 
brought up by an uncle in Chester county. After his marriage he 
settled in Upper Providence, Montgomery county, and was engaged in 
farming during his active years, removing to Norristown about thirty- 
five years ago. Interment took place at Plymouth Friends’ ground, on 
the 4th instant, a large company attending. ] 


BAILY.—At West Chester, Pa., Eighth month 5, 1894, Harold 
William, son of Joseph J. and Anna E. Baily, aged 7 months. 


CLARK.—At Westbury, Long Island, Seventh month 30, 1894, 
Stephen R., infant son of George and Amelia Hicks Clark, aged 6 
months and 1 day. 


CLEAVER.—On Sixth-day evening, Eighth month 3, 1894, Jesse 
Cleaver, in his 79th year; a valuable member and overseer of the 
Monthly Meeting held at Green street. Interment on the 8th instant, 
in Friends’ ground at Gwynedd, of which meeting his parents were 
life-long members, and where they and many other members of the 
family were interred. 

He was interested in whatever was for the good of mankind, look- 
ing charitably on the failings of others, and appreciating the good that 
was manifest in them. For many years he was a member of the 
Prison Society, and a visitor at the prisons on its behalf, and when 
Friends’ Home for Children, in West Philadelphia, was started, he 
was its first president and an earnest worker. He was warmly at- 
tached to our Religious Society, and ever ready to labor in its interest. 
He was one of the promoters of Fair Hill Meeting, and, whilst able, a 
regular attender there and at Girard avenue. 

It may well be said of him: “ Behold an Israelite, indeed, in 
whom there is no guile.” 


DARLINGTON.—At his residence, Chadd’s Ford, Delaware Co. is 
Pa., on Eighth month 2, 1894, of typhoid fever, Charles P. Darlington, 
in his 35th year; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

He was the eldest son of the late Edward Darlington. His mother 
Mary P., now resides in Media, Pa. His father dying when he was 
about fifteen years of age, he assumed charge of their large farm and 
dairy near Darling, Delaware county. He afterwards studied at 
Swarthmore, subsequently law, but abandoned it to look after pressing 
interests on the home farm. At a later period he had a creamery built 
at Chadd’s Ford, since which time he has lived there. Public spirited, 
ambitious, and industrious, it is thought by his many friends that the 
fever from which he died was superinduced by overwork and anxiety. 
He leaves a wife and four sons to mourn his early departure. 

ELLICOTT.—At her residence, Philadelphia, Eighth month 5, 
1894, Rebecca Miller Ellicott, daughter of the late Thomas Ellicott, 
of Avondale, Chester Co., Pa., in her 79th year. 

HAINES.—Eighth month 6, 1894, at 1513 Marshall street, Phila- 
delphia, after a protracted illness, Letitia G., wife of the late Abraham 
W. Haines, in the 81st year of her age; an esteemed member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green Street. 

MATTSON.—Seventh month 30, 1894, Rebecca Mattson, sister of 
the late Samuel H. and Charles H. Mattson ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia. 

MIDDLETON.—In Philadelphia, Eighth month 2, 1894, Sarah, 
widow of John W. Middleton, aged 77 years. 

PAXSON.—On the afternoon of Seventh month 31, 1894, A. Bur- 
ton, son of John W. and the late Anna B. Paxson, and grandson of the 
late Anthony Burton, of Tullytown, Pa. A member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia. 

SHAW.—Eighth month 2, 1894, at the residence of her cousin, 
J. M. Truman, 1536 Cherry street, Philadelphia, Mary Ann Shaw, 
daughter of the late James M. and Rebecca Marshall, aged 81 years, 10 
months, and 17 days; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 





Her parents were not Friends, George Shaw, the grandfather, being 
a Scotchman and a Presbyterian until in his last ‘sickness, through the 
visits of Wm. Savery, John Parrish, and others, his religious views 
changed. His wife, Mary, was a German, who was left an orphan soon 
after her arrival in this country, and then found a happy home in the 
family of Isaac and Sarah Parrish. 

After Dr. Joseph Parrish’s birth, his mother being delicate, he was 
placed with these young parents, and he always addressed his foster 
mother as “‘ mother Shaw.’’ After the death of her husband Mary 
Shaw and three of her children united with Friends. Mary 
Ann (the granddaughter) did not become a member till middle life, 
being encouraged to do so by the late George Truman. Her mother 
and sisters died of consumption, the oldest, Susanna M., in 1838, from 
exposure whilst circulating anti-Slavery petitions. Mary Ann was of 
an affectionate disposition, kind, and ready to assist the poor and needy. 
To her may be attributed the early establishment of the “‘ Home for 
Aged Colored Persons.’’ She was tried because a worthy colored 
woman had to find a shelter at the alms house, and urged the need of 
such a home. When she spoke to Maurice Hall, one of the officers of 
the Bethel Colored Church, he said they had considered the subject, 
and Stephen Smith had provided for it in his will. (It was afterwards 
found he: only contemplated leaving it $10,000). She was, however, 
not satisfied to await his death, and urged it on her friends and obtained 
contributions, the first being 50 cents, and another of 10 cents, volun- 
teered by a poor girl employed by a hair-dresser. The first meeting 
was at the suggestion of Dillwyn Parrish, and after a few years 
Stephen Smith and his wife became so interested as to donate $40,000 
for a building and ground. besides remembering it in their will. 

It is worthy of note, that Jane Stansbury, aged 95, was at the fun- 
eral. She bad nursed Mary Ann in childhood, and is now an inmate 
of this Colored Home. 


SOUTH.—At Atlantic City, N. J., Eighth month 4, 1894, of 
marasmus, Edith Burton, daughter of Edward L. and Lydia H. South, 
of Media, Pa., aged 7 weeks. 


TYLER.—In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., on Fifth-day, Eighth 
month 2, 1894, Fanny L., wife of Charles H. Tyler, of Minnesota ; a 
member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

[She was the daughter of a well-known and esteemed Friend, the 
late William Lloyd, of Makefield, Bucks Co., Pa., and for some years 
resided at Beaufort, S.C. The Newtown L£nferprise says: “ Her 
death is indeed a great loss to her two children, her aged and invalid 
mother, and her absent husband, who is engaged in business in Minne- 
sota. | 


TWINING.—Seventh month 2oth, 1894, Stephen B. Twining, of 
Yardley, Pa., aged 50 years ; a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

For many years he was an active business man, and a valued citi- 
zen in the community in which he lived. During the last few years 
he was in failing health; in the early part of Fourth month last he was 
induced to go to the Jackson Sanitarium at Dansville, N. Y., hoping 
thereby that he might receive benefit, but he gradually grew weaker. 
Early on the morning of the 26th, in, company with his wife, two 
daughters, and attending physician he left there for his home, but ex- 
pired aboard the train when near Stroudsburg, Pa. His funeral took 
place from his late residence in Yardley, on First-day, the 29th ultimo ; 
and was attended in a body by the employés from his brownstone quarries 
at Stockton, N, J., besides a large concourse of other friends and rela- 
tives. Margaret P. Howard, Anna Smith, Samuel Swain, and Nathan- 
iel Richardson were present, and spoke words of consolation and en- 
couragement. 


WILLIAMS.—On Seventh month 27, 1894, at Waterford, Va. ° 
Hannah Conrow, wife of James W. Williams, and daughter of Clayton 
and Mary S. Conrow, of Cinnaminson, N. J., in the 34th year of her 
age ; a member of Fairfax Monthly Meeting. 


JOHN HUNN. 


John Hunn was born in Camden, Delaware, Sixth month 25, 1818, 
died Seventh month 6, 1894. He was actively engaged in the aboli- 
tion movement from his 27th year; was “chief engineer” of the 
‘“‘ southern division ’’ of the ‘‘ Underground Railroad,” with headquar- 
ters at Odessa, Del., for some years; then moved to-Camden, where 
he continued his work until the time of the civil war. He then went 
South as Manager of the Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief Association, 


| at Port Royal, S. C.; continued there through the war, and remained 


in that State at Beaufort, until Third month 15, 1892. 

During the time he resided in the State of Delaware 185 fugitives 
were passed on through his hands to Wilmington and Philadelphia, 
none of whom were ever returned to slavery. He was “ at the front” 
for truth and human freedom. His records and manuscripts he de- 
stroyed, saying *‘ the work was done and he was content.’’ For this 


cause he was impoverished by the law of his native State, and died 
poor, as to this world’s goods, but rich in good deeds and love to his 
fellow-creatures. 

With health broken and mind at rest, he returned to his native State 
in Third month, 1892, to spend his remaining days in the bosom of his. 
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family, at Wyoming, near his many friends and few remaining col- 
leagues. He enjoyed mingling with these, and none could be with 
him without feeling that he loved to dwell with the Master. And from 
the abounding peace of mind and flow of love that went out to all, we 
can but feel a strong desire that his mantle will fall on and rest with 
others; for the cause of Truth needs more advocates, the mission 
which he felt called to labor in has not been accomplished, and will 
not be until this world of ours, now full of sin and suffering, shall take 
up in joyful thanksgiving the song of the Advent: “ Glory to God in 
the highest; peace on earth and good will to men!” rs 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

FRIENDS AT WESTBURY AND PURCHASE. 
WEsTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING, held at Westbury, Long 
Island, on the 28th of Seventh month, was a gathering 
of interested Friends and a very satisfactory meeting, al- 
though not so large as it has frequently been. The labor 
in the ministry seemed to devolve for the most part on 
those belonging to that Quarter, although a few members 
were present from other meetings. 

This being the first quarter following the yearly meet- 
ing, none of the queries were read or answered. 
prescribed advices were appropriately read by the clerk, 
and thoughtfully considered, and it was felt that the mat- 
ter contained therein would be frequently recurred to. 
The business quarterly meeting still continues to be held 
in separate sessions of men and women, although there 
seems to be quite an anxiety on the part of many Friends 
of both sexes to meet in joint session for the transaction 


the affairs of the Society but in deference to the views of | 


those who are not yet prepared for the change, the old 


method is still adhered to, which is an evidence that love | 


prevails in a very good degree. 

Purchase Quarterly Meeting, held at Purchase, West- 
chester county, N. Y., on the rst day of the Eighth 
month, was a very satisfactory gathering of the members 
of the three monthly meetings composing it, with some 
others outside their limits, who felt drawn to attend. 

Not any Friends were in attendance with minutes, 
although a large part of the-labor in the ministry seemed 
to devolve on the visitors, and was faithfully performed, 
and appeared to be much appreciated. The meeting was 
not large, but those present seemed to be very much in- 
terested and their deportment showed that their object in 
coming together was for Divine worship. The business 
meeting was held in joint session. The advices were read 
and appreciated. 
attention, which gave opportunity for concerned Friends 
who felt led to remind those present of their duty to- 
wards the great Creator, and the meeting was closed with 
general satisfaction. 

On the following day the public, or youth’s meeting, 
was held to satisfaction as usual, but was not as large as 
it would have been had all the ministers remained who 
were present at the Quarterly Meeting. 

The houses and grounds of both of these meetings are 
beautifully located, like most of the meetings belonging 
to Friends in the country. The one at Westbury is about 
20 miles eastward of New York City, on the south side 
of the main carriage road leading from Jamaica to 
Jericho, through the central part of Long Island, and 
about one mile north of Westbury Station on the Long 
Island Railroad, in the midst of a good farming district. 
The farms have for many generations been in the pos- 
session of Friends until within the past few years. Some 
of them have been sold to New Yorkers at a large price, 
which has had a tendency to change the character of the 
neighborhood. The farming is also changed into the 


trucking business, and now very much of the land is de- 
voted to raising vegetables for the city markets, and large 
fields of potatoes and cabbages are planted. 





The | 





There was no new business to claim | 





ent time they have been suffering badly for the want of 
rain, and so are all the other crops, including pasture and 
fruit. There are plenty of apples and pears on the trees, 
but they are small, for want of moisture. 

The meeting-house at Purchase is large, and in most 
excellent order, both inside and out, is situated on high 
ground, commanding a fine view of the beautiful sur- 
rounding country, overlooking Rye Lake,—the excellent 
spring water of which is utilized for supplying a part of 
the city of New York with pure water ; it being on the 
high land some twenty miles to the northward, the water 
is conducted through pipes to where it is wanted. 

The meeting-house grounds, on the eastern side of 
what is called Purchase street, are beautifully shaded by 
large sycamore, locust, and other deciduous trees that 
look as if some of them had stood there for centuries. 
There is ample shedding for horses and carriages, and the 
grounds are in nice order, covered with green grass, as 
they have not suffered in this neighborhood for want of 
rain, as much as they have on Long Island. 

Purchase has long been a Friends’ neighborhood ; it 
is about three miles eastward of White Plain? in West 
Chester county, twenty-two miles up the Harlem Railroad, 
two stations south of Chappaqua. 


Isaac Eyre. 
Newtown, Pa., Eighth month 3. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


J. B. Woo.Ley writes, in relation to the meeting at 
Asbury Park, N. J.: ‘* We should like to have Philadel- 
phia Friends, and all others, attend our Asbury Park 
meeting, at 4 o’clock p. m., on First-days. We hope to 
have ministering Friends with us on every First-day. We 
desire to have the company of Isaac Wilson, as we under- 
stand he will be at Chappaqua at the Conferences.”’ 

At the meeting on the 2gth ult., William M. Jackson 
and Jonah L. Reese were present, and spoke. Friends 
were also present from Trenton, New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and elsewhere. The Asbury Park Press 
refers to it as ‘‘another very successful and interesting 
meeting.’’ It is held in Whittier Chapel. 





From a private letter we learn that on the return of 
Lydia A. Smith, of San Francisco, Cal., and her daugh- 
ter and daughter-in-law to their home, from yearly meet- 
ing and a visit to Friends in Pennsylvania, the first visit 
here for sixteen years, they were surprised a few evenings 
after their arrival by being invited to Friends’ Room on 
McAllister street to take tea with the Friend in charge ; on 


| arrival they met with from 80 to 100 Friends and Friendly 


people, who had provided this surprise and entertain- 
ment for them, and met to welcome them back to their 
Western home. 

‘‘After a repast furnished by a committee of Friends, 
the evening was pleasantly spent in .conversation, read- 
ings, recitations, etc. A feature of it was that there 
were present persons from Germany, Japan, England, 
Syria, Egypt, Sweden, and Norway, and from many parts 
of our own country. Several took part in the exercises 
by giving recitations in their native tongue, making it 
doubly pleasant to those who were present. Some have 
been drawn here by the Mid-winter Fair, and others are 


| permanent residents of the town and frequent attenders 


of the meeting. 

‘« The affair was an entire surprise to the returning 
Friends. Their return was somewhat delayed by the 
blockade on the railroads. They finally reached home 


| via Niagara and Canadian Pacific, thence by steamer from 


At the pres- | 


Vancouver.’’ 
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The Newtown Znterprise says: Tne Wrightstown and 
Makefield First-day schools will picnic together on the 
16th instant. Isaac Wilson, of Canada, and Professor 
Maris, Principal of George School, will address those 
assembled. 

We call attention to the announcement, under 
‘« Notices,’’ of the appointed meeting at Haverford, on 
the roth inst., at3 p.m. »* 


A LITTLE MORE SLUMBER. 
Harpers’ Bazar. 

Various remnants of the old Puritanic way of thinking 
and doing still survive among us, and notable among them 
is the heroic method of dealing with children, and of 
trying to make their lives conform to the standard which 
in its day eliminated all but the soundest and strongest 
from any sort of life. This is seen, as often as in any 
other form, in the way the mother will have all her chil- 
dren out of bed at a given early hour, regardless of eyes 
still full of sleep, of little limbs not yet quite over their 
weariness, of the faint answers and long lingerings after 
a second call, either because she likes to have her family 
breakfast together, or wants to make one piece of work 
of it, or has a notion that early rising is good for the 
health. Each of these reasons is a good reason. Cer- 
tainly it is pleasant, conducive to good cheer and family 
life, to have all the household breakfast at once; and 
quite as certainly it adds to the heaviness of the house- 
work very materially if there are stragglers at the morn- 
ing meal, and one breakfast has to be served after another, 
while of course early to bed and early to rise is a saying 
not without truth in relation to making one healthy, 
wealthy, and wise. 

But there are always the circumstances which alter 
cases. The stout and hearty child who went tosleep with 
the birds can afford to get up with the birds; his body, 
his brain, his nerves, have had all the rest they need in 
the long sweet hours of slumber, and if he does not re- 
spond to the call he is possibly a sluggard whose fault 
must be amended. 

But the mother will do well to make sure of the fact 
that he has in reality had all the sleep he needs before she 
wakes him with an imperative summons. If he is not a 
stout and healthy child it is not certain that he has slept 
well, for both restless nerves and indigestion have a part 
to play in the night, if there is no other more patent 
trouble. And if he is an excitable child, precocious or 
studious, then, the hours of sleep being the only ones in 
which the brain repairs its loss and hurt, it is a matter of 
vital moment that those hours should have their full num- 
ber. An old physician, of long practice and great wis- 
dom, used to say that a slight ailment often did good if it 
obliged the patient to go to bed a few days, as he gained 
thereby the rest of the bed for the whole body, which 
was often of essential benefit. And of quite as much 
benefit is this same rest—the abandon, the prostrate po- 
sition, the lifting’ and holding of every portion of the 
frame by the bed—to the growing form and tired muscles 
of the romping child, who, with his natural impatience 
for daylight and its new pleasures, is really unlikely to 
take any too much of it. 


Wuart if you fail in business? You still have life 
and health. Don’t sit down and cry about mishaps, for 
that will never get you out of debt, nor buy your children 
frocks. Goto work at something, eat sparingly, dress 


moderately, drink nothing exciting, and, above all, keep 
a merry heart and you'll be up in the world.—Frankiin. 








TOBACCO. 


Prepared in response to the request of the Philanthropic Committee 
of Kennett Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
Topacco is a native of America. The cultivation o f 
was introduced into Portugal in the fifteenth century by 
a French ambassador, Nicot, and after him, the leading 
product of the plant, the active element in it, the poison 
that is its charm and its blight, was called nicotine ; the 
scientific name of the genus is Nicotiana. 

From this small beginning its cultivation has grown 
to be one of the leading industries of modern life. It is 
estimated that the annual consumption of tobacco for the 
world averages more than four pounds a year to every 
human being on the globe. A recent commercial esti- 
mate places the tobacco bill of the United States at six 
hundred million dollars. Enough money to clothe, feed, 
and shelter all the suffering poor on this continent. An 
agent of an insurance company says: ‘‘ Onehalf our losses 
come from the spark of the pipe and the cigar.’’ One 
man threw away his cigar in one of the cities, and with 
it threw away three million of dollars’ worth of property 
of others that blazed up from that spark. 

The majority of the intelligent and best thinking peo- 
ple acknowledge the evil effects of intoxicating liquors ; 
but they do not seem to see the evil effects, both physical 
and mental, of the weed—tobacco. I cannot see how 
this is ; for all the best physicians and scientists declare 
nicotine, the chief constituent of tobacco, to be one of 
the most deadly poisons, and like most poisons it has the 
power of creating an appetite, an affinity for itself. This 
poison will produce death quicker than anything else 
except prussic acid. The Popular Science Monthly is au- 
thority for saying that there is nicotine enough in one 
cigar to kill two men, if directly administered. It is re- 
ported that one drop killed a rabbit in three minutes, and 
in one case in which a little child lay upon its mother’s 
lap, and a drop from the pipe fell on the child’s lip, the 
result was that the child went into convulsions and died. 
A fly dropping into the water in which a tobacco victim 
has bathed dies instantly. A Frenchman cleaned his pipe 
with his knife and then cut his finger before cleaning the 
knife. His life was saved only by amputating his arm. 
The athlete well knows how tobacco weakens the muscles. 
No smoker is allowed in the college rowing clubs. Life 
insurance agents are beginning to take account of this 
habit in writing up their risks. Of the nineteen men 
who perished in the Greeley expedition to the Arctic re- 
gions all but one were smokers, and that one was the last 
to die. Six out of the seven survivors were non-smokers. 

The blight of intellect is as apparent as the blight 
of body under this poison. Tobacco, particularly the 
cigarette, threatens the intellectual life of our schools. 
The students in the Paris University were divided into 
two classes, smokers and non-smokers, and striking evi- 
dence of the debilitating effect of tobacco was found. 
The non-smokers not only excelled in the entrance exami- 
nations, but during the entire course of study. This has 
been the experience of all our prominent educators. A 
senator, in an address before the Law Department of the 
Wisconsin University, says: ‘‘ I believe the mental force, 
power of labor, and endurance of our profession is de- 
creased at least twenty-five per cent. by the use of to- 
bacco.’’ The principal of Phillipsburg Academy says: 
‘« Tobacco is the bane of our schools and colleges ; the 
boys go down under its use in scholarship, in self-respect, 
in self-control.’’ It takes off the fine edge of the mind, 
injures the manners, and dulls the moral sense. Lord 
Bacon anticipated the demonstrations of science when he 
said : ‘‘ To smoke is a secret delight serving to steal away 
men’s brains.”’ 
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The scientific evidence against the use of tobacco is 


infinite. All the highest schools and colleges, recogniz- 
ing its baneful effect, prohibit its use. All students en- 
tering Swarthmore College are required to sign a paper 
stating that they will not use tobacco. 

When tobacco is chewed the nicotine is absorbed by 
the mucous membrane of the mouth, and carried into the 
blood, and thence all over the human system, producing 
in those not accustomed to it nausea, vomiting, prostra- 
tion, etc. 
tion of the habit, but after repeated trials the system 
adjusts itself to the new condition. A tolerance of the 


poison is finally established, and smoking causes none of | 


the former symptoms. 

In smoking nicotine enters the smoke and is carried 
into the mouth and thence through the system. The 
mouth and throat are more injured by smoking than by 
chewing. In the mucous membrane of the mouth it pro- 
duces enlargement and soreness of the tonsils, —smokers’ 
sore throat,—redness, dryness, and occasional peeling of 
the membrane, and where the pipe rests on the lips, often 
times cancer. 

The brain, the stomach, the heart, the liver are all 
attacked and more or less injured by this virulent poison. 
The chewing and smoking of tobacco act on the salivary 
glands, causing a profuse flow of saliva, which is followed 


by a thirst which water will not quench—hence the desire | 


for strong drink. This unnatural flow of saliva lessens its 


quantity and impairs its quality, hence the weak stomach | 


and bad digestion so common to the user of tobacco. 
When the presence of the poison is constapt, the dis- 

turbance that first is merely functional must necessarily, 

in many cases, at least, lead to a chronic derangement. 


Those whose duties lead to out-door work will show no | 


signs of nicotine poisoning, while the man of sedentary 
habits will sooner or later be the victim of dyspepsia, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, paralysis, or other organic diffi- 
culties. 

Even when the user of tobacco himself escapes harm, 
the law of heredity asserts itself, and the innocent off- 
spring only too often inherits an impaired constitution, 
and a tendency to nervous complaints. Dr. Holmes says, 
‘« We are omnibuses in which all our ancestors ride.’’ 
Tobacco retards the development of mind and body. 
The law of Nature is steady growth. 


of his physical and mental progress. Hence the young 
man diminishes the possible energy with which he might 
commence the work of life; while he continues under 


the bondage of a habit that may become stronger than his | 


will, and under the influence of a narcotic that may be- 
guile his faculties and palsy his strength at the very 
moment when every power should awake. 

In many cases, like alcohol, it seems to blunt the sen- 
sibilities, and to make its user careless of the rights and 
feelings of others. 
We meet everywhere devotees of the weed who, ignoring 


the fact that tobacco is disagreeable to many persons, | 


think only of the gratification of their selfish appetite. 
They smoke or chew in any place or company. They 
permit the cigar fumes to blow into the faces of the 
passers-by. They sit where the wind carries the smoke 
of their pipes so that others must inhaie it. They expec- 
torate upon the floor of cars, hotels, and even private 
houses. They take no pains to remove the odor that 
lingers about their persons and clothing. They force all 


who happen to be near them to inhale the nauseating | 
Everything must be sacrificed to the | 


odor of tobacco. 
one primal necessity of such persons—a smoke. 
Is there not a question of right involved in a condi- 


| ious habit. 
| obliged to take even a drop into my system. 
| neighbor smokes, I am obliged to inhale some of the 


Nature earnestly protests against the forma- | 


| some particular use. 





tion which bears so hardly upon one side? Why should 
the smoker be given or take the mean privilege of driving 
from comfort to misery all those who dislike the obnox- 
If my neighbor drinks whiskey, I am not 
But if my 


poison he is consuming. If my neighbors in the town 
like the smell of decaying garbage about their houses, I 
can complain of them to the sanitary authorities, and 
have the nuisance removed in spite of the personal taste 
in the matter. But if I am annoyed by a smoker or 
chewer, there is no redress. 

Talmage says: ‘‘ You say, ‘ Didn’t God make to- 
bacco?’ QO! yes. You say, ‘Isn’t God good?’ O! 
yes. You say, ‘Then God, when he created tobacco, 
must have created it for some good purpose?’ O! yes. 
It is good for a great many things. It is good to kill 
moths in the wardrobe, and ticks in sheep, and to strang- 
ulate all kinds of vermin, and to fumigate pestiferous. 
places, and like all other poisons God created, it was for 
So he did henbane, so copperas, so 
belladonna, so all those poisons. But the same God who 
made the poisons also created us with common sense to 


| know how not to use them.’’ 


St. Paul says: ‘* Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of God, and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If any 
man defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy ; 
for the temple of God is holy, whose temple ye are.’”’ 
Unless you keep your body pure and healthy as you can, 


| you are defiling that wonderful temple which God has 


given you. When you use tobacco, which breaks down 
the health of body and mind, you are breaking the build- 
ing, tearing things to pieces, and trampling on God’s 
gift,—insulting the giver. ALBERT CooK Myers. 

Kennett Square, Pa. 

ABSTINENCE AND LONGEVITy.—The annual report of 
the United Kingdom Temperance and General Provident 
Institution for the last fiscal year,presented by the Board of 
Directors at the late annual meeting held in London, like 
the previous reports of that life insurance association, 
tells an emphatic story in favor of abstinence. It has a 
General Section, in which moderate drinkers are insured, 


| and a Temperance Section, in which abstainers only are ’ 
No one has a right | 
thus to check and disturb continually the regular processes | 


taken as insurance risks. For the past year (1893) the 
actuary reports the mortality on whole life policies to 
have been as follows: Expected claims in the Temper- 
ance Section, 337 for £86,204; the actual claims were 
228 for £68,115. In the General Section the figures 
are 390 expected claims for £93,722, whereas the actual 
claims were 385 for £88,195. It will be noted that, ac- 


| cording to life insurance tables of expectancy, there were 
| in the Temperance Section 337 persons who ought to 
| have died, but that only 228 did die; while in the Gen- 


| eral Section, of the 390 expected to die 385 actually died, 
This is noticed in our every-day life. | 


only 5 less than the tables of expectancy indicated. 


LonDON UNDERGROUND.—It gives an impressive idea 
of what subterranean London is fast becoming to learn 
that, on emerging from the river the new City and Water- 
loo line will, in its passage up Queen Victoria street, run 
for a part of the way under the low level main sewer, 
which, in its turn, runs along beneath the district under- 
ground railway. So that at this point in the city we 
shall have, first, a busy main thoroughfare, below that a 
steam railway, then a huge metropolitan sewer, then an 
electric railway, reaching its terminus at a depth of about 
63 feet below the streets, and here it will communicate 
with another line—the Central London—which will lie 
at a depth of 80 feet.—Zondon News. 
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CUMMUNICATIONS. 


DRAFTS NOT DANGEROUS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

A PARAGRAPH appeared in the INTELLIGENCER for Seventh month 28, 
-quoted from the New York Recorder, which sounds an alarm in rela- 
tion to the danger of “ drafts” in summer, making the absurd state- 
ment that a draft goes right through the pores to the vital parts. The 
idea that in an all-wise creation man’s life is endangered by every 
breeze that blows would be laughable if it were not harmful. The 
promulgation of such an idea is harmful because it inspires a fear and 
dread of what is in itself good and beneficent. If we are in constant 
fear of drafts, we may experience harm from the fear, but surely not 
from the gentle breeze, if we are in harmony with it and its purpose in 
the economy of nature. Henry Wood says, beautifully and wisely: 
** Nature may always be trusted, for natural laws are Divine methods. 
Let us put our hand in hers, and thus gain her wholesome ministration.” 

Boston, Eighth month 3. EpwarD A. PENNOCK. 


THE LIBRARY. 


IN connection with the concern felt by many—we trust an increasing 
number—for clean newspaper literature, it is only fair to note particu- 
larly instances where an earnest effort is being made to provide it. At 
West Chester, Pa., Edward Paschall, who purchased some months ago 
the old Village Record, the journal published in earlier days by Charles 
Miner and Henry S. Evans, has set out to make what is practically a 
new sort of weekly newspaper—a clean one, devoted to legitimate 
news and useful information. He is giving an unusual measure of 
attention to scientific subjects, to “the new agriculture,” to all the 
interests of farming, gardening, fruit-growing, dairying, etc., and to 
such other subjects as are really important to the life of the people of 
to-day, falling within the proper field of such a journal. 

We shall watch the experiment—for such it is, to some degree— 
with interest. We have been told by some of our newspaper experts 
that it cannot succeed, that people will no longer wait for a weekly 
newspaper, and that at the low subscription price which has to be 
made in order to compete with the cheap and sensational publications, 
it cannot be made to “ pay.”” We are not sure whether this is true or 
not; Edward Paschall has had considerable journalistic experience and 
he thinks there is a field for such a publication. He is making the 
new Village Record thoroughly /ive, and—to those who want some- 
thing better than gossip and sensation—very interesting. If any of 
our own readers are not acquainted with it, and would like to know 
more, they should send for a copy, and see whether there may not be a 
«*new journalism.” Perhaps the reading community is ready now for it. 


Mechans’ Monthly (current issue), in the chapter describing the 
subject of the colored plate of the wild flower Pentstemon cobza, a 
native of Arkansas, relates that Nuttall was sent to Arkansas by some 
Philadelphia gentlemen who raised $500 to send him there for a year. 
At the end of the year he wrote that the money was not near spent, 
might he not remain another year! This reminds us of Agassiz, who 
said he “ had not time to make money,”’—Agassiz the elder, of course, 
for his son, Alexander, made a fortune out of his improved process in 
the extraction of copper at the great Calumet and Hecla mines, on 
Lake Michigan. 

How many of our young readers, by the way, know anything of 
Nuttall ? 


In the Avena (Boston) this month, Ellen Battelle Dietrick has a 
historical examination of the dress question, under the title ‘* Male and 
Female Attire in Various Natures and Ages.” She shows that women 
were the original inventors and wearers of trousers, and that their early 
use by men was deprecated as effeminate. Strabo, a Greek historian, 
about 450 B. C., remarks the peculiar feminine costume which the 
Persians adopted from the Medes after conquering them. The Greeks 
and Romans, Thracians, Cicilians, etc., then all wore skirts, men and 
women alike. Tertullian, in the third century A. D., remonstrates 
with the efteminacy of Roman nobles in adopting trousers imported 
from Persia. To-day the Greek and Highland soldiers wear short 
skirts. The hardy women of Northern China wear trousers, and are 
as strong and active as the men. So that custom and history show 
that the sexes have exchanged costumes, and at different periods of 
high civilization, as well as of barbarism, they have dressed exactly alike. 


It is curious to observe, in some instances, what are regarded as 
well known pieces of poetry. In that standard work Bartlett's “ Fa- 
miliar Quotations,” there is not a line from Longfellow’s ‘ The Arsenal 
at Springfield,” which apparently the compiler does not think many 

le have read or quoted, and there is but one single page from 

hittier, it including only a few of the many lines of his which now 
are household words. No doubt war is more fashionable than peace, 
but this does not prevent a very considerable vogue for the poets who 
sing the latter —and better —theme. 


| were greater than they probably will be. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Cost Per Pupit AT GEORGE SCHOOL.—From figures which, though 
not officially presented, are no doubt correct, a statement has been pre- 
pared of the cost per pupil at George School, during the first year. 
The school, instead of opening the middle of Ninth month, the build- 
ing being then unready, opened Eleventh month 6, and the charges for 
tuition were reduced from $200 (rate for Friends), to $160. Salaries 
of teachers, however, were paid as for a full year. 

The total payments were $27,708.03. The greatest item in this, of 
course, is for salaries of teachers and other officers, $11,384.89. The 
income from scholars was $17,219.39, leaving a deficit of $10,488.64, 
which was made up out of income of the endowment fund. The av- 
erage cost for the term, assigned to each boarding scholar, was $200.69 ; 
to each day scholar $77.64. Of course, if the school had been open 
the full time, this would have been somewhat increased, though the 
salaries, as already stated, were paid for the full time, and necessarily, 
in the starting of such an institution the expenses in some directions 
The installing 6f an excel- 


lent laundry apparatus will lessen the expense somewhat in that de- 
partment. 


APPOINTMENTS MADE.—The Household Sub-Committee of the 
George School have made two appointments, those of housekeeper and 
assistant housekeeper, to take the place of Caroline Thorne and Caro- 
line Hulme, resigned, at the close of the school year. Frances D.. 
Ogden has been appointed housekeeper. She was for several years 
employed at Westtown Boarding School, and has been more recently 
at the Shelburne, Atlantic City. Lucy Thornton, of Hainesport, N. J., 
(widow of James Thornton, formerly of Byberry), has -been appointed 
assistant and matron. 

The sub-committee also decided to appoint an additional assistant 
in this department, to have care of the sick, and see to the boys’ rooms, 
their mending, etc. 


EXCURSION TO GEORGE SCHOOL.—A number of members of the 
George School General Committee went, on the 3d inst., up to the 
school, by special train from the city, and there was a small company 
of other interested Friends also on board. The new dormitory build- 
ing has made good progress, and was about ready for its roof. The 
farm house is occupied by the farmer, and the crops (mostly hay), 
have been placed in the barn. 


LECTURE BY PRESIDENT DE GARMO.—At Asbury Park, on the 
afternoon of the 22d ult., President De Garmo of Swarthmore College, 
spoke on “ Education Among the Friends.’”’ Dr. De Garmo had been 
in attendance upon the meeting of the National Council of Education, 
of which he is secretary. 

He said that education among Friends until recently was limited to 
elementary and secondary schools. They thought little of classical 
education as a preparation for business activities. The use of modern 
sciences had greatly extended the field of higher education for children. 
The various departments of education were analyzed, showing that 
tendency is more and more practical at the present day. There is 
opportunity for Swarthmore College to become a leader in higher 
education, by applying various departments of linguistic and nature 
study to new fields of practical activity. The commercial classes of 
cities still insist that the old college education is not an adequate 
preparation for business. The modern sciences may find their culmina- 
tion in practical investigation of the raw material of commerce. The 
languages may in their latest stages be applied to practical affairs of 
commerce. Physical and commercial geography may be so extended 
as to cover a broad foundation for many lines of business, by a study 
of the natural forces of production, and the characteristics of trade in 
prominent countries. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT MEDIA.—The circular of Friends’ Select 
School at Media, Pa., for the next school year, is received. The 
school will reopen Ninth month 10, in charge of Margaret R. Caley, 
who will be at the school-house from Ninth month 5 to the day of 
opening, between 9 a. m. and 12, to receive applications for admission. 

This school is under the care of a committee of Providence Monthly 
Meeting: Henry M. Fussell, Clara B. Miller, Alice R. Williams, 
Lydia G. Hawkins, Robert P. Green. The daily sessions are from 9 
to 12, and I to 2.30. Board at reasonable rates can be furnished in 
Friends’ families near the school. The circular says : 

**A suitable and comfortable building has been secured, well heated 
and lighted, and supplied with strictly sanitary plumbing. With 
teachers of successful experience, and increased facilities for work, 
every effort will be made to train the moral character, to stimulate a 
desire for study, and to maintain the reputation for thoroughnesss that 
has characterized the school for the last nine years.” 


A WEASEL which had killed a whole brood of chickens on the 


farm of Sharpless A. Walter, at Lenape, Pa., has been captured and 
killed by the family cat. 
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THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE. 


I Trop the streets of that fair Tuscan town 
And saw the men that Florence called her own ; 
In pictured effigy and sculptured stone 
Repose these peerless sons of old renown. 
Far-thoughted Galileo there looks down, 
And Michael Angelo, severe and lone, 
With that same sleeping strength that he has shown 
In his own “ Moses.”’ And I marked the frown 
Of him who traversed Hell and Paradise ; 
And, near the stone whereon great Dante dreamed, 
Calm Brunelleschi’s upward gazing eyes 
Fixed rapturous upon his glorious dome ; 
And last, San Marco’s Monk whose lightnings beamed 
Like some pure star in that dark night of Rome. 
J. RusseLL HAYEs. 







































































THE SIGN-POST. 


IF, in the green of the woods, one day, 

You came toa place where the fairies play, 
And a little sign-post stood on the ground, 
With four little paths from all around, 

And if you could choose to go either way, 

But wherever you went you knew you must stay 
For ever and ever and a day— 















































And if one road led to the land of snow, 

Of the chimney-fires and where snowballs grow ; 
And the next led off to the autumn hills 

Of the morning frosts and the cider-mills ; 

And still through the woods, but far away, 

The third lane led to the holiday 

Where long midsummer hours you spend ; 

And if springtime lay at the fourth road’s end, 
Where arbutus hides and wake-robins blow,— 
Which would you choose and where would you go ? 
—Rudolph F. Bunner, in St. Nicholas. 
























































THE LITTLE QUAKER GIRL. 
“« ] WOULD wear,” said a little Quakeress, 
“A silken ribbon of blue; 
It would look just like a glittering gem 
On my gown of sober hue.”’ 
































“« We are not of the world, my Ruth ; 
Thee must not take delight 
On what thee knows the Lord frowns on, 
The garb of colors bright.” 























** But doth he frown ?” the small thing said, 
‘** He paints the earth and sky ; 
Sweet flowers he makes of every tint, 
He frowns? I wonder why.” 





























“ Thee knoweth in ignorance of him 
The flowers grow, my Ruth ; 
We may not like those senseless things, 
Lack reasoning and truth ; 























“* We, who have hearts and heads and hands 
To guide us in our dress ; 
For he hath taught us plainly, child, 
A godlike soberness.’’ 





























A smile illumed the face of Ruth; 
“« May be,”’ said the Quaker elf, 
** God painted the shining flower because 
It could not dress itself.’’ 
—Marie Le Baron,in Golden Rule. 





























A SUMMER SANCTUARY 


I FOUND a yellow flower in the grass, 
A tiny flower with petals like a bell, 

And yet, methought, more than a flower it was, 
More like a miracle. 









































Above, the day was clear, save where at times 
Soft-tinted fleeces drifted dreamily, 

Bearing a benizon to sunny climes 
From altars of the sea. 























J In vestments green the pines about me gleamed 
Like priests that tend the sacrificial fire ; 

















And the faint-lowing cattle almost seemed 
Some far intoning choir. 


It was a place and an occasion meet 

For some high, solemn wonder to befall ; 
And, when I saw the flower at my feet, 

I understood it all. 


—jJohn Hall Ingham, in S. S. Times. 


From the Unitarian, Boston. 
IN TENT AND SADDLE IN PALESTINE. 
( Concluded.) 
WE traveled on past the waters of Merom ; and two days. 
brought us to Baneas, the source of the Jordan, and the 
site of the once famous Cesarea Philippi. We saw the 
stones of noble old buildings made into fences and rude 
Arab huts ; tops of arches protruding from the ground ; 
broken columns made into walls, sluiceways for the water, 
and pavements. We saw this same thing all through 
Palestine ; noble old columns supporting the mud roofs of 
native dwellings, blocks from old monuments and temples 
made into door-posts and gateways to the fields. Towns, 
ambitious for a bit of good road, roll the streets with a 
section of granite column. 

The source of the Jordan is exceedingly picturesque. 
The water bursts from the base of a semicircular cliff in 
a dozen good-sized streams, affording water enough to 
supply a considerable city. It took a day to ride around 
Hermon—the Mont Blanc of Palestine. In doing this, 
we had to ascend the anti-Lebanon Range, and we camped 
at night near the snow line. The change from the swel- 
tering valley of the Jordan to the heights was so sudden 
and great as to make half of our party sick for a day or 
two. A wind storm also came upon us, which made the 
tents dance round their centre pole, and which required 
the tent men to be up all night, putting in new supports, 
and tightening the ropes to prevent the canvas from 
being blown away. The next morning, as soon as the 
invalids could mount their horses, we were off for a 
twenty-mile ride to Damascus. 

We reached the city safely, having been ten days on 
the way from Jerusalem. Here, again, we went into a 
hotel fora couple of days to allow repairs to be made in 
our equipment and to give rest to man and beast. 

Damascus is the most Oriental city yet visited by us. 
It has not been influenced by European civilization as 
have Cairo and Jerusalem. Only five or six hundred 
Europeans visit it annually. It has been a city four 
thousand years, and has a population of several hundred 
thousand, yet it has not a gas jet nor a steam whistle, 
except of a locomotive recently imported for a railroad 
now building. It is the most ancient city in existence, 
yet our hotel-keeper could not see the joke when en- 
trapped into the admission that he had grown up with 
the town. The place has the reputation of being beau- 
tiful. Mahomet turned back when about to enter it, 
saying he wanted only one paradise, and for his he 
would wait till the hereafter. But now one sees only 
great mud walls. The fences are walls of mud twelve 
or fifteen feet high, and from one to two feet thick. 
These fences are formed of blocks of mud, made as we 
make concrete. Outwardly the houses are unsightly, but 
inwardly they are highly ornamented and luxurious. The 
Christian quarter still shows traces of the Douse Massa- 
creof 1860. The street called Straight, originally very 
wide, has been disfigured and made crooked by the 
erection of Moslem bazaars through the middle of it. 
Several places were shown where Paul was converted, and 
where he was let down from the wall in a basket. We 
took our choice. The workmen of the place use the 
ancient hand lathes, and are skillful in assisting their 
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hands with their feet. It was a sad sight to see great 
numbers of children at work in the small factories, some 
of them only six or seven years of age, becoming pre- 
maturely old and weary. A caravan of twenty thousand 
people was getting ready to start on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. The same number went last year. Only five 
thousand returned. Fifteen thousand died of the cholera. 

We drank lemonade cooled by snow from the Lebanon 
mountains. In lieu of ice, snow is brought from the 
mountains. It is packed in caves on Mount Hermon, 
and brought on mules, in fourteen hours, to the city. 
The supply is thus made to last all summer. 

After a very queer Easter Sunday in Damascus, we set 
out for a two days’ ride to Baalbec. The route lies 
through scenery equal in places to that of Colorado. 
Through wild gorges, we pass into a beautiful valley. 
Thousands of almond-trees are white with blossoms, 
while six or eight miles away, on either side, are the snow- 
covered mountains. Traces of an old Roman road are 
visible ; but the convulsions of nature and the destruc- 
tion of war have wiped the road out utterly except where 
it was cut through the solid rock. 

Of the wonders of Baalbec I have not space to write 
now. I shall have something to say of them in a later 
article. Setting out on our last two days’ ride to Beyrout, 
as we rose on the slopes of Lebanon, we encountered a 
furious storm. The horses refused to face it,so the order 
was given ‘‘back to Baalbec!’’ ,One bold rider of 
another party who urged his horse unduly was thrown, 
and badly hurt about the head and face. Mackintoshes 
were not much protection in such astorm, and we were 
soon wet through. The mischief was quickly remedied, 
however, at the hotel at Baalbec. The next day brought 
better luck. We camped at night among the foot-hills 
of Lebanon, and, though we slept in rain-soaked tents, 
suffered no harm. April 1, we crossed the Lebanon 
Range, going through three feet of snow at the highest 
point of the pass,seven thousand feet above the sea. 
Five hours afterward, as we descended toward Beyrout, 
overcoats and other wraps began to come off, and the 
heat increased so rapidly that a cooling breath of air was 
soon a luxury. We reached Beyrout travel-stained and 
weary just twenty-eight days after landing at Jaffa. Pal- 
estine is a small country ; but the circuitous path we 
took made our journey, all told, about four hundred 
miles. It was a hard trip, but at the same time thrilling, 
and in mefnory will be the gem of all our travels. 

Our party consisted of only six travelers ; but our 
camp men numbered twelve, from dragoman to muleteers ; 
and twenty-eight horses, mules, and donkeys were re- 
quired. Yet everything is so cheap here, and competi- 
tion is developing so rapidly, that the trip could be made 
by the payment of each of a party of six or eight persons 
of five or six dollars per day. We paid more because we 
bought our tickets in America. Our contractor for fur- 
nishing tents, horses, etc., is a native of the State of 
Maine, the last of a party of Americans who came to 
Palestine forty years ago to await the second coming of 
Christ. But, though he has. been here so long, he has 
left enough Yankee shrewdness to drive a sharp bargain. 
There are colonies of Germans and Russians all over 
Palestine, who likewise came to await the second coming. 
Our camp men were Christians of Jewish extraction. 
They claimed that their ancestors had been Christians 
since the time of Christ. I was surprised to find that 
they still keep up the old tribal distinctions, one being of 
Benjamin, another of Ephraim, and so on. But by these 
distinctions they only mean that they come from the ter- 
ritory of the ancient tribes. 

Our daily program was to rise at 5.30; breakfast at 
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6; to horse at 6.30; a five hours’ ride with a two hours’ 
rest at luncheon, more for the horses than for ourselves ; 
into camp at 5 or 6 p. m., and to bed at 9g or earlier. 
On days whena long journey or much sight-seeing was 
before us we arose at 5 or even 4.45 a: m. 

Our passports required the villages where we camped 
to furnish a guard ; and, when we lodged in the wilder- 
ness, two or three Bedouins were hired for a guard, on 
the principlé of hiring a thief to stopathief. Then, 
with some of our own men to watch the Bedouins, we 
were safe. 

Every night the jackals, foxes, and hyenas made 
hideous noise, but it did not much disturb the slumber of 
weary sleepers. 

The people who seem to possess Palestine are the 
Bedouins, who pitch their black tents where they will for 
aseason, and then move on. We saw them everywhere. 
They cultivate the land more in the northern parts of the 
country than in the south, about Jerusalem. Indeed, 
both country and people improve as you go north. 

We passed by the stronghold of a band of highway 
robbers, who attempted to hold up a member of a small 
party which preceded ours. But, being cowardly, the 
robbers were quickly put to flight. 

Several times in bad weather we took our luncheon 
in native Mohammedan houses. The natives looked at 
us in pious horror, eating in their Ramedan, or month of 
fasting, during which they can eat at night only. 

At every point we were besought by bright and intel- 
ligent natives to take them to America with us. They 
had heard of the Land of the Free, and wished to taste 
of its blessings, but were unable to get together the 
money to pay for passage to America. 

This trip we all declare we shall never take again. 
But, having taken it, nothing could purchase the ex- 
periences it gave. T. G. MILsTED. 

Beyrout, Syria. 


THE ‘‘ MOOSE BIRD ”’ OF CAPE BRETON ISLAND. 
In the article ‘“‘ August Birds in Cape Breton,” by the late Frank 
Bolles, in the Atlantic Monthly, his first meeting with the moose bird 
is described. 
ABOUT sunset on August 5, 1 was seated in an evergreen 
thicket a mile or more back of the village of Baddeck. 
By ‘‘squeaking’’ I had drawn near me a mob of white- 
throats, juncos, both kinds of chickadees, ruby-crowned 
kinglets, and of warblers the yellow-rumped, black- 
throated green, Nashville, black-and-white creeping, and 
the gorgeous black-and-yellow, as well as robins, a purple 
finch, and some young flickers. Suddenly I heard an un- 
familiar bird note, a harsh, loud call, which, without 
much consideration, I attributed to geese, great numbers 
of which are kept by the Cape Breton farmers. After an 
interval of several minutes the cries were repeated, and 
this time it occurred to me that geese were not likely to 
be wandering in hackmatack swamp just at sunset, espe- 
cially as the sky foretold rain and the wind was backing 
round into the east. So I left my thicket in search of 
the maker of the strange sounds. A path led through the 
larches to a clearing surrounded by a typical Cape Breton 
fence, or serial woodpile, which appeared to be built on 
the Kentucky principle of being ‘‘ horse high, pig low, 
and bull proof,’’ and consequently impregnable to 
turkeys, geese, and sheep. The moment I emerged from 
the trees a fine marsh hawk rose from the ground and 
floated away out of sight. While watching him, a flash 





of white on the fence drew my eyes to the edge of the 
woods, and there, to my delight, I saw five of the most 
charming denizens of the great northern forests,—birds 
in quest of which I had traveled miles through the New 
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Hampshire mountain valleys, alwaysin vain. AsI turned, | 
one of these beautiful creatures, with wings widespread | 
and tail like a fan, was sailing just above, but parallel 
with, the fence. He paused upon it, looked towards me | 
with his large, fearless eyes, and then noisily tapped a | 
knot in the upper pole with his beak. ‘‘ Moose birds at 
last !’’ I exclaimed, and at once felt the strongest liking 
for them. There was nothing in their appearance to con- 
fuse them with their wicked cousins the blue jays; in 
fact, I found my instincts rebelling at the idea of both | 
being Corvide. Their long, rounded heads had no sign | 
of a crest, and the white on the crown and under the 
chin gave them a singularly tidy look, as though their 
gentle faces were tippeted. Their plumage as a whole 
was Quaker-like in tone, so that, considering their de- 
mure and gentle bearing, the name ‘‘ Whiskey-Jack,”’ 
applied to them by the lumbermen, seemed to me ab- 
surdly inappropriate. 

While I watched these birds, they moved slowly along | 
the fence towards the swamp, coming nearer and nearer, | 
and finally passing within about fifty feet of me. One of | 
them was a young bird, with but4ittle white on his dusky 
brown head ; two others were females, also less white than | 
the males. Finally they vanished in the swamp, the last 
bird going upstairs on a dead tree. in true jay fashion, 
and then plunging head foremost into the shadows of 
the grove beneath. As I left the larches behind me, the 
same strange, harsh cry echoed from its depths, and I 
accepted it as the moose birds’ prophecy of impending 
rain. It is an odd fact that these birds die if they become 
chilled after being wet in a heavy rain, and on this occa- 
sion they were undoubtedly seeking dense foliage to pro- 
tect them from the storm which began a few hours later. 


MONTH, 1894. 
30 O19 
30.224 
29.732 . 
78.11 
98. 

56. 
87.85 
68.45 
26. 


Mean barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, 27th, 

Lowest barometer during the month, 21st, 

Mean temperature, 

Highest temperature during the month, 29th, 

Lowest temperature during the month, roth, 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 11th, 

Least daily range of temperature, 23d, 

Mean relative humidity, per cent. 

Mean temperature of the dew point, 62.79 

Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 0.65 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecu*ive hours, 0.20 inches, on 
the 23d and 24th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inches or more of rain fell, 6. 

Number of clear days 11, fair days 15, cloudy days 5. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Southwest. 

Thunder storm on the 6th, 16th, 17th, 21st, and 31st. 

Lunar Corona, 15th. 

Solar halos on the 3d and 3oth. 

Note.—This has been an unusually warm and dry Seventh month, 
The mean temperature 78.11° is about 2° above the normal for this 
section. On 17 days a temperature of 90° and above was reached. 
On the 27th, 96°; 28th, 97°, and on the 29th, 98°. The average daily 
maximum temperature for the month was 87.85°. 

The total rainfall at this station amounted to but 0.65 inches. 

J. C., Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Seventh month 31. 


5. 
65.8 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THe W. C. T. U. Bulletin says that “the most important declara- 
tion of the Catholic Church ever pronounced in this country is doubtless 
that of Monseigneur Satolli, the Pope’s nuncio, in approving Bishop 
Watterson’s expulsion of liquor dealers from membership in Catholic 
societies.”’ 

—A new astronomical instrument, termed a sextuple photographic 
telescope, has just been completed by Wagner & Swasey, of Clete- 
land, and is about to be shipped to New Haven, Conn. It will be 
placed in one of the Yale observatories, and, though intended for gen- 


| mot seem to yield to medical treatment. 
| occurred from the disease in Canton since the 1st of March. 
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eral astronomical photography, will begin its picture taking with the 
appearance of the August meteoric displays. In certain respects it 
stands unique among photographic telescopes, and may revolutionize 
the present system, having six cameras instead of one. 

—In 45 years John B. Levengood, of Glendale, a few miles from 
Pottstown, has not retired to bed, but sleeps in a chair, being afflicted 
with asthma. Still, he is able to work with the average man, and has 
not missed harvesting for 31 years.— Village Record, West Chester, Pa. 

—According to the Lewiston /Journa/,a Maine lumberman says that 
the wild lands of Maine would make thirteen States as large as Rhode 
Island, two as large as New Hampshire and Vermont, and one twice 
as large as Massachusetts. 

—A stage-coach was engulfed by a wall of water created by a 
cloudburst near Berwind, Colorado, on the 3d inst., and all the passen- 
gers, four in number, and the driver, were drowned. 


—According to the Catholic Herald, there are about 152,000 col- 


| ored Catholics in the United States. 


—Lessing, the historian, was subject to the most wonderful fits of 


| abstraction. One night, returning home late, he rang the front door 


bell, and when a servant called out from an upper window that the 


| professor was not at, home, he said, “All right, I’ll come again,” and 


walked away.— New York Herald. 

—* Far too modest ”’ is the verdict of the great Lick telescope, in 
the hands of Prof. Barnard, as to the hitherto assumed sizes of the four 
larger and first discovered of the minor planets. Vesta had been supposed 
largest, and was set down at 200 to 300 miles in diameter. This is 
now confirmed at 237 miles. But Pallas, instead of being considera- 


| bly under 200, is now set down at 273, whilst Ceres, which was reck- 


oned at 200 to 230, is exalted to 599. 


—The members of the Princeton College scientific expedition, in 
charge of Professor Hutchen, who have been gathering fossils in the 
Bad Lands, of South Dakota, have completed their work and shipped 
about 9,000 pounds of excellent specimens to Princeton. 


—‘* We don’t have many mosquitoes in my neighborhood,” said an 
up-town resident, ‘‘ and most of those I have seen this year so far are 
very thin. I dare say that if we eould understand their buzz we should 
hear them growling about the hard times, like the rest of us.”—Mew 
York Sun. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


| THE war in Corea, between the ships and armies of Japan and China 


has continued, and there have been, according to the accounts, several 
engagements in which the Japanese appear to have got the better. It 
is now apprehended that the conflict may be prolonged, as the great 
superiority of China in available men for soldiers may cause her to 
continue indefinitely. 

CONSULAR ADVICES from Canton, China, say that Cholera is epi- 
demic there. The plague is still raging among the natives and does 
Forty thousand deaths have 


CASERIO, the man who assassinated President Carnot, of France, a 
Lyons, has been tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be guillotined. 


THE cholera prevails with severity in Russia, and is reported alsot 


| in different parts of Europe. From the 2gth ult. to the 4th inst., 313 
| mew cases and 240 deaths were reported at St. Petersburg. A number 


of cases are reported in Holland. 


IT is now generally admitted that the corn crop of the Western 
States will be very short, owing to severe droughts and destructive hot 
winds. The crop of Iowa, it is said, will be cut 40 per cent. below the 
expectation which had been formed, and the whole crop of the coun- 
try will, perhaps, not be over two-thirds of an average. In conse- 
quence of this, great quantities of cattle and hogs have been run into 
the Chicago market, and corn for delivery next month has risen this 
week several cents a bushel. There was great excitement on change 
in Chicago on the 7th inst., and September corn sold at 59% cents, an 
advance of over 6 cents a bushel from the previous day. The Gover- 
nor of Nebraska has issued a call for relief for farmers who have suf- 
fered from the drought. 


No action has yet been taken by the Conference Committees of the 
two Houses of Congress on the Tariff bill, and it is still considered 
doubtful whether any bill at all will be passed. The Conferrees of the 
House, supported by the President, demand free iron ore and coal, 
while the Senate Conferrees are not willing to concede this. It is con- 
sidered certain, however, that some conclusion will be reached within 
a few days, as the members of Congress, especially in the House, are 
very desirous to adjourn. 

‘THE strike of railway employés which was headed by E. V. Debs, 
has been practically ‘declared off,” and, with the exception of two 
roads on which other difficulties exist, the men have been left to go to 
work, Work has been resumed in the car shops at Pullman, and about 
goo men were employed on the 7th inst., many of them, however, be- 
ing new hands. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting have appointed a Meeting for 
Worship in Haverford Friends’ Meeting-house, 
on First-day afternoon, Eighth month 19, at 3 
o'clock. Isaac H. HILuBorn, Clerk. 

*,* A temperance meeting under the care of 
Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance 
Committee, will be held at Vincentown N. J., 
Eighth month 26, at 3 p. m. 

SAMUEL S. DECou, Clerk. 


*,.* The Friends’ Book Association ackno wl- 
edges receipt of the following additional contri- 
butions to the Children’s Country Week Asso- 
ciation : 








Mary W. Brooks, $ 3.00 
M. T. B., Langhorne, Pa., 5.00 
Cash, 1.00 
L. J.S., 3.00 
E. W., 4.00 
A Friend from Abington, Pa., 10,00 
A Friend from Abington, Pa., 5.00 
$ 31.00 

Previously acknowledged, 117.00 
Amount, $148.00 


JoHN CoMLY, Superintendent. 
Eighth month 6, 1894. 
*,* Quarterly meetings in Eighth month 
occur as follows : 
10. Stanford, Ghent, N. Y. 
11. Salem, Salem, O. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 


18. Pelham H. Y. Meeting, Yarmouth, Ont. 
Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. 

20, Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 

23. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

27. Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mt. Pleasant. 


Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 
*,.* Circular meetings in Eighth month occur 
as follows : 
12. Harveysburg, O., 3.30 p. m. 
19. Haverford, 3 p. m. 
Constantia, N. Y. 
Gunpowder, Md. (Old house), Io a. m. 
East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 
Ninth month. 
2. Schuylkill, ro a. m. 





*,* Friends’ Almanac, 1895.—This publica- 
tion will be issued at an early date ; therefore, 
any corrections should be forwarded at once to 
Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race street, 
Philadelphia. 


*,* Indulged meeting at Cape May Point, N. 
J., every First-day morning, at 10.30. All are 
invited to attend. 


25 Years o of success 


proves merit. Since its first introduc- 
tion a rR 0: ago 


ELEC RT CON 


has gained friends daily. To-day it’s 
used in nearly all civilized countries. 
Think of sending from CHINA for 
silver polish. They do, and to us, 


Trial quantit Y for the eating, 
Box post-paid, 15 cents 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


ecial attention ig to serving families. Office, 
$ North Eighth S&t., ee Penna. 
JO H L. JONES. 





LARGEST me woRiD dl 
IN THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURNISHI 





GRAND RAPIOS 


MICHL 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


“on WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


Good Designs 


in wall paper areas plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, § 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),, . - $500,000. 
— {raid Msi s:-« y 00 


8 . 50,000.00 
Dulivided i Profits, . 


’ 
. 6,231.14 
Me ay allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate and conveyancing done. 
made on eats 


Loans 
and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for A 
pany also acts 


istrators and others. The Com- 


Administrator, G , Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from 2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JoszPpH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Wo. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 

Nicholas Brice, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 

ni. Janney, ee. Gummey, 


= a, E. Cooper Shapley, 
ekg J. Bolton ts aml 

Tenek R. Rhoads, Elwood Becker, 

John F. Lewis, Edwin 8. 


Thomas R. Gill 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
“COPYRIGHTS: 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fors 
rp answer an honest opinion, write to 
UNN& £9. who shave had pearl arty ty years? 
ential. A Handbook of In- 





ing Patents and how to ob- 
e 


on concern 
tain them sent free. B08 ene 


MUNN & CO., NEw YorgKE, 361 BroapDway. 





eee 





There is no virtue in “pearl 


top” or “pearl glass,” un- 
less it fits your lamp. Get 


the “Index to Chimneys”— 


free. 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


tough glass. 


H ighland Cottage, 


A quiet Summer Resort accommodating Sixty 
Guests. On spur of Blue Ridge, thee miles 
from Water Gap. Elevation 1,300 feet. Open 
from Fifth month 15th to Eleventh month ist. 
— for circulars, 


Successor 
fF ands.FoutKe, C. H. Palmer, 
STROUDSBURG, PA. 


The Revere, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View, 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The -Chalfonte, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 





Near the Beach. Open all the year, 


Fothergill House, 
Mrs. Alonzo Brown, Proprietress. 


North Carolina Avenue. Atlantic City, N.J 


Gien | taka House 





AND 
Watkins Glen, N. Y. 
es for ci Circular. A. J. Michener, 


Manager. 

‘The Radnor. 

112 SOUTH CAROLINA AVE.,, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


TERMS H. W. Shar: 


MODERATE. 


THE WAVERLY. 


| A Quiet, Homelike Family He 
| Terms Moderate. 


BTS BITIS wendy 





ae all -_ —— oe mew 
| 2, — 
} , 


lL. Pe TE BE ANT. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
dighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 





IT IS BELIEVED 
that no single stock of 


Seasonable Dry Goods 


on either continent surpasses 
wm extent, 
ee im variety, 
im quality, 
im comprehenstveness, or 
in moderation of prices, 
that to be found at all times 
on our counters. 


The assortments of 


Silks, Dress Goods, Printed 


Cotton Goods, Underwear, 
etc., for summer use, are 
particularly attractive at the 
present time. Prices have 
never been more moderate. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
- Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. - 





sn GAS AND OIL STOVES 
CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., Cheaper, Cleaner, and Cooler 


The ony rv of Payunee mute a Fifty Cents per burner and upwards. 
CHINA and GLASSWARE. | CONROW, 993, 005 Market 5. 
No. 1009 Market Street, AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
All grades of goo always at lowest market prices 1244 N. Ninth Street. 
loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


VENTILATING GRATES 


in Spring and Fall, will each heat an 
entire residence, thus saving the furnace or other 
heater. Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


| EDWIN A. JACKSON & BROTHER, 50 BROTHER, 50 Beekman St., New York. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 


PERFECTLY PURE 
These Extracts are put in Bottles containing 20z., 4oz., Soz., ee -_ quarts 
especially for family use. If your storekeeper does not keep th 
send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Fourth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 





The Provident Life and Trust Compan any of Philadeipnia 
e 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


ONSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY 0 ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMI 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE RECEIVER, AGENT, ET ETC. = 
Se ee 


THE MORTGAGE RUSTOCUMPANY 6 OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 13 S$ ae awe eo PHILADELPHIA, P. 
issues its registe: Te ee ee ween bil ail calle 
the Companys option af ey tae ave year with ——- at five per cent: per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
posits, eee by eheck. 
een DIRECT ORS. 
N. nee et T. Wistar Brown, " Thomas Willlams, Jt, elk tag 
John B. Gest, G. Coleborry Purves, Howard W al 








PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE ( CO. 


F PHILADE! PHIA. 


SURPLUS of over Two and a HALF MILLIONS. ‘ire 
AND INOCONTESTABLE. 





© 81,000,000 
£18, 82'000'000 


Executes Trusts, 
upside mide 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM, M. ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas, 
WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solictter. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, LLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNA 
H. N. BURROUGHS Cc CLOTHIER, 


, ISAAC HE. 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., WILLIAM H. GAW JOHN C, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, CIS L. GOWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 
JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


. ie Ty , . 
Cid Ath AM DLu Ay 





